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ARK to the roll call—Borah, Bryan, La Fol- 
lette, Johnson! It is easy to conceive of this 

new group as the most effective of obstructors. 
Three of them will continue in the Senate and, with 
balance of power in their hands, can be counted 
upon to make things interesting. If their power 
goes to their heads and if they actually do set a 
new political party in motion, then we shall have a 
chance to see the stuff that they are made of. The 
country is badly in need of a radical party such as 
they might found. For we have yet to learn what 
radicalism wearing its true colors can accomplish. 
Thus it would be most interesting to see what 
Borah and Bryan, if forced to construct a political 
platform, could agree upon. Bryan is for the 
League of Nations; Borah is against it, etc. Let 
them set up a body of doctrine and come out into 


the open with it. By so doing they would greatly 


help to clear the air. As things stand today, many 
persons in politics, in the press, and in private life 
have got the reputation of being “liberal” simply 
because they advocate vague policies supposed to 
be in the interest of the plain people. To augment 
the list, there are Hearst and Hylan, David Starr 
Jordan, some weekly journals, Thompson of Chi- 
cago, and others. What they wish to bring to pass 
no man knows. But if there were a political party 
to whose standard they might repair, we should 
soon enough find out. 


HE truth can still be counted upon to make men 
free. If we continue to be slaves, the trouble 
is not with the truth, but with the means of arriv- 





ing at it. One might suppose that the facilities of 
communication in this age—to which the radio has 
recently been added—might keep people accurately 
informed. Instead, Babel is let loose. The more 
facilities for learning the truth, the more there are 
for spreading lies. Since Bismarck’s falsification 
of the Ems telegram, propaganda has been re- 
garded as one of the best of weapons. Today the 
whole world is the victim of too much publicity. 
Rich men have speeches written for them and send 
them broadcast. Since the war information serv- 
ices of many countries have been set up in Amer- 
ica, so that German propaganda has been quickly 
followed by various other sorts. The latest, we 
believe, is Turkish propaganda. As a result con- 
fusion has become worse confounded. It may be 
that, in self-defense, the public will have to revert 
to its former practice of relying for its news upon 
the regularly licensed organs of the press. We 
trust that this may be so. 


YNICS will say that the heavy vote by which 
Massachusetts rejected the referendum on 
movie censorship is the best evidence that such 
censorship—and political as well as moral—is 
urgently demanded for the public safety. Humor- 
ous in some aspects, the story has an undeniably 
serious side. ‘There were three subjects before 
Massachusetts voters on referendum. The first in 
order was the question of approving a law passed 
last year making labor unions subject to suits at 
law, and enabling them to sue, as in New York and 
some other States. The other matters were movie 
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censorship and enforcement of prohibition. The 
movie managers were of course opposed to cen- 
sorship. And in order to take no chances on the 
ability of voters to discriminate between the three 
matters presented on referendum, they made a 
blanket appeal on every screen for weeks before 
the election: “Vote No on the amendments!” 
Movie censorship was defeated, as the movie 
managers desired; and prohibition enforcement 
failed, too. But they came very near to beating the 
new law on labor unions, which they could hardly 
have wished to beat. On this question there was 











Senatorial Courtesy. “Age before beauty” 


a majority of only 462 in a total vote of 
596,460. Only the unreadiness of the labor unions 
in demanding a recount within the narrow time 
limit allowed made this slight margin effective in 
establishing the law. The whole affair shows that 
when the movies are directed to political purposes 
they “get results.” Funny, in this case? Well, as 
Mr. Dooley once remarked: “Not so damn funny, 
nayther.” 


HE most inexcusable absurdity in our political 
machinery is the seniority rule that is plaus- 
ibly adhered to in the make-up of committees in 
Congress. Some comments on the proposal to 
get rid of it makes the mistake of fixing attention 
upon the question of youth or age. What’s wrong 
with the rule is not that it gives us old men, .but 
that it gives us wnfit men for leaders. To dismiss 
a Gladstone or a Clemenceau from leadership 
simply because he was old would be almost as 
stupid as to appoint him to leadership simply be- 
cause he had sat in a certain committee-room 
longer than anybody else. We should be glad to 
adhere to a great leader as long as he can play 
his part; but when he does go we should not put 
in his place the oldest man that’s left—oldest 
either in years or in service—but the best man 
we can get hold of, young or old. Until we shake 
ourselves loose from the seniority folly, and adopt 
the rule which plain horse sense dictates, we shall 
go on paying the kind of penalty we have been 
paying. The Republican party ought to have a 
pretty lively sense just now of what that penalty 
is. 
ITH the resentment that has been manifested 
throughout the country over the way in 
which Senator Newberry’s nomination campaign 
was conducted we have no fault to find. The uses 
to which great sums of money were put were such 
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as to cause one of the leading Republican Senators 
to declare, in the debate, that if he thought Mr. 
Newberry was cognizant of them he would vote 
to unseat him; and that in practical effect he was 
cognizant of them we believe to be evident. But un- 
seating him on that ground would have been a dif- 
ferent thing from unseating on the ground that he 
was not duly and fairly elected. There is no charge 
that the election—as distinguished from the pri- 
mary—was not fairly and clearly won by New- 
berry; and even more clear is it that the Repub- 
licans would have carried it by a heavy majority 
if they had not been handicapped by the primary 
scandal. The cry so persistently raised, therefore, 
that it was the Newberry money that gave the 
Republicans control of the Senate in 1919 is ut- 
terly unwarranted. The Republicans were en- 
titled to the seat—Michigan wanted a Republican 
Senator—that is clear. But the trick by which 
Ford, with his extraordinary hold (essentially a 
money hold) upon the Michigan situation, expected 
to become the nominee of both parties, thus giv- 
ing the voters no chance to choose, was frustrated 
at the primaries; and it was in the primaries 
that the Newberry money was used. Right or 
wrong, what that money accomplished (assuming 
that it was money that carried the primary) was 
not the election of a Republican Senator, but a 
chance for the people to elect a Republican Senator 
if they chose. We make this point in order to keep 
certain facts clear in our readers’ minds, not to 
excuse Senator Newberry’s conduct in the pri- 
maries. All things considered, he has done well in 
resigning his seat. 


S WITZERLAND is the native home of the in- 

itiative and referendum, and the sturdy little 
Republic has been getting on very comfortably 
with it for several decades. But now for the first 
time a measure of catastrophic importance looms 
up as a possible outcome of the system. The 
Socialists have proposed, by means of the initiative, 
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“There’s a reason” 


a law which, if passed, will put a tremendous 
levy not on income but on capital, rising as high 
as 60 per cent. in the case of private fortunes in 
excess of three million francs. The mere pos- 
sibility of this measure being approved by the 
voters in the referendum has created a profound 
financial and economic disturbance in Switzerland, 
although in the opinion of Conservatives there is 
little chance of its adoption. But people who 
have been in the habit of thinking of the initiative 
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and referendum as merely a handy way to “let 
the people rule” in commonplace matters like the 
granting ‘of this or that public-utility franchise, 
or the authorization of a particular issue of local 
or State bonds, will do well to give a thought to 
the possibilities indicated by this move in Swit- 
zerland. 


N authentic incident, confirmed by both the 
parties concerned, has just come to hand 
which throws much light on one of the main diffi- 
culties that confronts even the honest and unbiased 
observer of things Russian—the fear and caution 
engendered by the still present Terror. The ob- 
server asked a Russian teacher what the Soviets 
were doing for education. “Everything they pos- 
sibly can,” was the reply. The teacher has since 
escaped. “I was ashamed,” he says, “that I did not 
dare finish the sentence, ‘—which is worse than 
nothing, for they have absolutely ruined educa- 
tion.’ ” 


F one were compelled to answer the question 
“Who of all men did most to save civilization 

in its recent crisis?” we think he would answer 
without long hesitation: “Clemenceau.” He is cer- 
tainly not handsome; nor is he exactly qualified to 
be Mrs. Grundy’s second husband; nor is he a first- 
class orator or great writer (though he has been one 
of the most effective of journalists) ; nor perhaps 
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is he in the first rank of peacetime-statesmen. But 
he is a man of absolute intrepidity, physical and 
moral; he has a mordant wit and a buoyancy of 
temper equal to any vicissitude; no more thorough- 
paced fighter ever lived, nor truer patriot; and as 
war-statesman he was supreme. He pulled France 
through; there is doubt whether another could 
have done it. He is one of Plutarch’s Men. He. 
does not look like any one else. He is probably a 
Cro-Magnon. 

















Welcome to our jungle! 


As a philosopher he views life as a cruel thing; 
almost its only satisfaction the satisfaction of vic- 
tory, or, perhaps rather, of keeping one’s head 
unbowed under the buffetings of fate. He is not 
a great writer; yet, born in a different time, he 
might have been—witness the lovely preface to 
Le Grand Pan. 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
May you long illumine the dark forest of this 
age, ere you take your place, a bright, particular 
star, among the sons of fame! 


On the Healing of a Sick Elephant 


chill on November 7 and gave every evi- 

dence of having something serious the mat- 
ter with him. To many it was evident that he 
had been ailing for some time, but he did not 
seem to realize that he was not all right and just 
as strong as he ever was. Some opined that he 
had been kicked by a Mule, but credible witnesses 
hold to the belief that while the Mule was on the 
spot and did get his nose in the trough, he was 
too decrepit himself to have done any harm and 
all he could do was to profit by his old rival’s 
weakness. There are those that say that the 
Elephant got over-exhilarated two years ago, took 
all sorts of things into his system that he could 
not digest, and is now suffering from a complica- 
tion of internal disorders. There is an element 
of truth in the latter diagnosis. 

The Republican overturn in the recent elections 
was not only striking and sensational, but even 
more serious in reality than the face of the re- 
turns would seem to indicate. At first sight the 
issues involved seem singularly confused and com- 
plicated. But when we eliminate the purely per- 
sonal and local influences, three, or perhaps four, 
main issues stand forth with considerable clear- 


O UR stalwart old Elephant suffered a severe 


ness as the causes to which the defeat is to be 
attributed. 

The first of these obvious causes is wrapped 
up with the name of Mr. Volstead of Minnesota. 
It is in short the prohibition enforcement issue. If 
we survey public opinion all over the country we 
find that the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the enactment of the Volstead Act did 
not end the question of prohibition or take it out 
of politics. What resulted was that the aspect of 
the question was entirely changed. Hitherto it 
had been a liquor question, a contest which cen- 
tered upon the desirability of permitting or for- 
bidding the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The evils of the saloon, the machina- 
tions of the liquor interests, and the agitation of 
total abstinence advocates had made of it a pre- 
eminently moral issue. - But when prohibition was 
enacted as a law and the machinery of enforce- 
ment was put into operation, a situation’ arose that 
apparently had not been foreseen by those who 
had as a matter of principle favored it and who 
had believed that by so doing they were advancing 
the cause of temperance and civilization. The 
practical and constitutional side had been over- 
looked. 
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_-What. presently appeared was that enforcement 
f,prohibition as provided for in the Volstead Act 
ainvolved the employment of a mass of agents, spe- 
ial agents, spies, and agents provocateurs through- 
out the country. Not only was this a heavy ex- 
pense to the Government, but the smallness of the 
salaries paid and the nature of the employment 
caused widespread corruption and numerous scan- 
dals. Inevitably the appointment of enforcement 
agents, with all which that implied of opportuni- 
ties for graft and patronage, became a demoraliz- 
ing influence in party politics, to the disgust of the 
decent elements. Likewise the arbitrary activities 
of enfortement.agents, their interference with per- 
sonal rights, and the general disrespect for law en- 
gendered, shaped two lines of public opinion. On 
the one hand there appeared apprehension lest the 
cause of prohibition should suffer demoralization 
and defeat; on the other was the realization that 
the issue of wet or dry was overshadowed by the 
menace to constitutional liberty. Out of this arose 
a struggle the results of which, some in favor of 
prohibition and others against it, worked gener- 
ally ‘against: the party in power. It should be re- 
marked that this struggle has only just begun and 
the next few years are likely to see it develop with 
great bitterness. The fact that one particular law 
out of thousands has been singled out and a vast 
organization at an annual expense of $10,000,000 
has been built up for its enforcement will not be 
lost sight of. 

Next in importance as a cause of the Republican 
defeat was the Fordney-McCumber Tariff. This 
legislation had not been in force long enough to 
show its larger effects, but its immediate effect, 
inherent in any radical change in customs sched- 
ules, was to upset business calculations and de- 
moralize trade. Furthermore, the long discussion 
of it in the Senate had opened the people’s eyes to 
what it contained. The two or three good fea- 
tures, such as the provision which opens the way to 
the fixing of all future schedules by the Tariff Com- 
mission instead of by direct Congressional action, 
were overlooked, and the meticulous care for a 
hundred special interests and the log-rolling meth- 
ods employed, were chiefly emphasized and re- 
sented. Tens of thousands of women’s votes were 
cast against Republican candidates for the Senate 
because of the new tariff rates on gloves. 

A third cause is to be found in the resentment 
widely felt at the inactivity of the United States in 
all matters of foreign policy. For this inactivity 
the people were inclined to hold responsible, first 
Senator Lodge, and second Secretary Hughes. 
There is little doubt that a majority of the Ameri- 
can people were mild reservationists, as that term 
was used in 1919 and 1920. They were not willing 
to enter the League of Nations without reserva- 
tions and without looking forward to a very ex- 
tensive revision of the Covenant upon which it was 
based. They did, however, expect that the new 
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Administration would lead them toward a con- 
structive and codperative policy, not alone in de- 
fense of their own economic interests, but likewise 
in support of their long-time purposes and ideals. 
They regard Mr. Lodge as having surrendered to 
a small group of irreconcilables in the Senate when 
a vigorous fight against them on a higher moral 
plane would have resulted in a victory for these 
ideals without sacrificing national sovereignty. 

They applauded the President and the Secretary 
of State for the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, and confidently counted upon 
this as but the first step in a series of constructive 
efforts to play the part in improving world condi- 
tions which they felt was at once the duty and the 
privilege of this country. They were disappointed 
that the Washington Conference was not followed 
by a general economic conference and they feel that 
Secretary. Hughes was remiss in not bringing it 
about. On the eve of election.there was a tre- 
mendous agitation to arouse sentiment against per- 
mitting the return of the Turks to Europe, with 
all that that will mean of massacre and rapine. The 
people generally, and especially those of the 
churches, were eager for a forward policy of co- 
operation against the restoration of the Turks and 
for the protection of the Christian minorities. 
Secretary Hughes’s communications on the subject 
were correct and logical, but they were coldly re- 
ceived and the moral sentiment which had been 
aroused was profoundly offended. In that excite- 
ment the splendid policy toward Russia with its 
epoch-making doctrine of moral trusteeship was 
quite overlooked. 

All these causes operating together and mixing 
in various proportions, together with personal and 
local influences in many places—as in New York 
and Missouri—produced the results which are now 
of record. The Republicans have lost control of 
both houses of Congress. The face of the returns 
does not show this, but the facts do. The differ- 
ence is accounted for by the falsity and insincerity 
of our present political classifications. Subtract 
from the apparent majority those who parade the 
Republican name but are not Republicans by prin- 
ciple or affiliation, and it turns into a minority. 

The radicals have not been slow to take advan- 
tage of this situation. Senator La Follette has al- 
ready called a conference of his crowd both in and 
out of Congress and the list looks like the roster 
of the combined pro-Bolshevist organizations of 
America. It runs the gamut of conscientious ob- 
jectors, pacifist preachers, communist agitators, 
single-taxers, and the like. But they are not going 
to organize a new party, not they. La Follette an- 
nounces his scheme with brazen directness: 


No one can be unmindful of the fact that the election has 
created such a close division in Congress that the progressive 
delegation from a single State holds the balance of power in 
the House of Representatives. Correspondingly, a group of 


eight or ten progressives may act with equal effectiveness 
in the Senate. 
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Simple, isn’t it? A group representing less than 


In 1918, instead of entering into a compromise with 

La Follette in order to organize a bare majority, 
- which was useless during the last two years of 
Wilson’s administration except. for some petty 
. patronage, they should have stood on principle and 
read him out of the party. What they did was to 
place La Follette and Borah in line for the chair- 
_manships of the two most important committees of 
the Senate, and then, with the large majority of 
1920, proceed on a programme that played straight 
~ into the-hands of the radicals. 

The situation is a very serious one for the coun- 

‘try. Unless the constructive liberals from both 
the old parties consolidate their forces to oppose 
- the rapidly concentrating radicals, radicalism will 
-get the benefit of the present situation and will 
continué to play off one party against the other to 
-the advancement of ultra-radical policies. 
seeing observers have been ‘pointing to these facts 
for some time past. -What some sapient editors 
have said could not happen, happened on Novem- 
ber 7 and is continuing to happen before their eyes 
daily. The radicals are concentrating upon a defi- 
nite programme and have come out in the open. 
The path of wisdom and of safety for the Admin- 
istration is to meet that programme with a direct, 
positive, and constructive challenge, and rally to 
‘its banner both Democrats and Republicans who 
are sincere lovers of American institutions and de- 
fenders of American liberty. To trifle with the sit- 
uation—to play into the hands of the radicals by 
pressing ship subsidy legislation and other stupidi- 
ties—is to lose all. The Democrats can afford to 
sit quietly by and pick up whatever advantage they 
may. The real struggle will take place in what has 
been the Republican Party. If the Administration 
accepts the leadership in the struggle and makes 
the fight on principle without fear of consequences, 
it will win. If it declines the leadership, or trifles 
with the situation to please any individual or group 
or interest, however highly placed, then the fight 
will be lost in advance and radical policies will 
dominate this country to its economic and political 
undoing for some years to come. While the radi- 
cals have been organizing and preaching their gos- 
pel, the constructive liberals have been content to 
rest satisfied with stereotyped phrases about trust- 
ing the wisdom and good sense of the American 
people. The time has come to stop phrase-making 
and to fight. 

Can the Elephant be cured? It’s a — order 
and we hesitate to prophesy. But we venture to 
suggest that if the vermin be removed from his 
hide, if he be fed on good nutritious fodder instead 
of sawdust, and if he be allowed to breathe a little 
fresh air, a decided improvement in his condition 
will be noted at once. 
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‘The Voice of the English Voter 


- ten per cent: organizing to dominate Congress and - 
- exercise a practical dictatorship. And the leaders - 
of the Republican Party have themselves to blame. - 


Far- : 
-Mmajority we were confident. 
.pendulum toward normalcy and away from inter- 
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for study inthe English elections of last 


oe HE student: of politics finds much ‘material 
For our own part we are 


Wednesday. 


‘ gratified that the general results so closely ap- 


proximated the forecast in our last issue. Mr. 


* Bonar Law and the Conservative Party won a sub- * 
- stantial working majority in Parliament, while 


Mr. Lloyd George not only failed: to meet with the 
success which many of our American newspapers 


’ predicted for him,-but ran a poor fourth. Even 


Mr. Asquith’s Independent Liberals, ‘familiarly 


- termed the “Wee Frees” and comprising the more 
‘or less dilettante remnants of the intellectual 
‘Liberals, made a better showing than did the ex- 
: Premier. 
“most surprising phenomenon of the election was 
‘that the Labor Party forged ahead into’ second 
- position and becomes thereby the nominal Opposi- 
. tion in Parliament. 


To. the foreign observer perhaps the 


That there would be a substantial Conservative 
The swing of the 


national adventure: was in the air and bound to 
find expression whenever the issue was taken to 
the people. It would be a great mistake, however, 
to assume that this trend has resulted in placing 


-in power a unified and harmonious party. In this 
-respect there are some striking analogies with the 


situation in America two years ago. It is prob- 


‘ably true that every Tory in England voted for a 
‘Conservative candidate, but it is also true that 
-large numbers of true Liberals supported Con- 
‘servatives because of their dissatisfaction with the 


dictatorship of the Lloyd George Coalition and 


-because of their fear of the consequences to Eng- 


land of the inconsistent and adventurous foreign 
policy which the Coalition conducted. As one ex- 


amines the conditions of English political life 
‘more closely and studies the trend of opinion ir- 
respective of party phrase-making, one realizes 
that some of the best Liberals’ are to be found 


among the younger Conservatives, and that among 


‘the dogmatic Liberals are to be found some of the 
‘most intolerant Tories. 


The success of the Labor Party in winning, 120 
seats and thereby becoming the Opposition is 
easily understood. Given a choice between Asquith 
and his dilettantes and Lloyd George with no def- 
inite programme except his personal ambition, the 
man who was Liberal by tradition and who could 
see nothing but reaction in a Conservative victory 
was very likely to vote the labor ticket, very much 
as Liberals in Germany formerly joined the So- 
cialist Party. Add to this the discontent from un- 
employment and the threat of fresh international 
complications and you have a sufficient explanation 
of the large labor vote. It does not seem likely, 
however, that the Labor Party will play a very im- 
pressive part in Parliament. Labor is not suffi- 
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ciently unified in its aims or in its leadership to 
act as a concentrated force and any threat of out- 
and-out socialist endeavor is certain, in the pres- 
ent temper of the House, to unite both Conserv- 
atives and Liberals. 

In spite of its substantial majority Mr. Bonar 
Law’s government has by no means an easy task 
and might well take a page from Mr. Harding’s 
experience. While it is true that England voted 
‘ for “tranquillity’—the counterpart of our own 
“normalcy”—a policy of inaction or negation 
would soon prove inadequate and unsatisfactory 
in these bustling times. Unless the new Premier 
can steer a very definite forward course he is pres- 
ently going to find it difficult to hold together the 
various elements of his present party strength. 
England needs quiet and economy; she also needs 
less government interference and more play for 
private initiative; but at the same time there is 
a pressing demand for positive measures to re- 
habilitate the trade which is her life blood, and 
the definite settlement of outstanding European 
problems which now serve as an obstacle to it. 
Whether Mr. Bonar Law measures up to this task, 
the next few months will tell. ° 


13% Off on Farmers 


T HE farm bloc in Congress should be inter- 


ested in Senator Cummins’s announced ap- 

proval of amending the Transportation Act 
so as to secure to railroad workers the theoretical 
“living wage” which was recently refused them by 
the Labor Board. The bloc may reasonably insist 
that even if the railroads could afford to pay the 
proposed wage, a very important section of the 
country’s population—the farmers of the West and 
Northwest-——emphatically can not afford it. 

The present state of the grain and live-stock 
farmer (though his prices have lately somewhat 
advanced) and the general conditions of the business 
of the country, may well be cited to make clear the 
basic fallacy of establishing by state authority— 
at least in this country of vast and complicated 
commercial relations—any wage that is perceptibly 
higher than that determined by freely acting non- 
governmental influences. Until we adopt the gov- 
ernment rule in all things proposed by the Social- 
ists, wages will have to be paid out of the earnings 
of each industry; these earnings will have to come 
from sales of goods or services (as with the rail- 
roads) to kuyers; and the amount of the returns 
from these sales will largely determine the level 
of wages. When any body of consumers whose 
purchases bulk large in the prosperity of a group 
of important industries so limit their purchases as 
to check sharply the income of these industries, 
wages soon feel the effect of this restricted income. 

It is a question, not hastily to be answered in 
the negative, whether present wage levels are not 
so out of line with the condition of the great pur- 
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chasing element represented by the Western farm- 
ers as to suggest that they will have to go lower 
than they are now before a condition of prosperity 
can be restored to the whole country. Business 
is now good in many directions, shipments of mer- 
chandise are extraordinarily large. Yet bankers 
and others who are watching things closely know 
that the present improvement in business is very 
spotty and unequal: that it has not yet received the 
very decisive support of the multitudinous re- 
tail consumer in general; and that the Western 
farmer in particular has not given, and by all signs 
cannot soon give, the strong buying support that 
is indispensable to solid and continuous commercial 
prosperity. Prosperity, and with it the level of 
wages, is up against the disabilities of the farmer. 

Prices for the things the farmer has to sell, and 
out of which comes all the buying support he can 
give to wage-paying industries, are too low for 
the burden presented to him in the prices of the 
things he has to buy. In the matter of railroad 
transportation for his grain and live-stock, he has 
no choice but to pay what is demanded in freight 
charges, though these take an abnormally large 
part of the price he obtains for his own products. 
But in the buying of other things, especially manu- 
factured goods, he has the choice imposed by a com- 
parative lack of money to pay with. At the end of 
the peak of war prices, the average price of farm 
products stood in about the same relation to the 
average of the prices of all commodities as in 1913. 
But in September of this year, the average of 
farm-products prices was more than 13 per cent. 
below the average of other commodity prices. The 
farmer’s purchasing power, in other words, was 
one-eighth less than it was before the war. This 
purchasing power, unlike that of wages in other 
industries, is determined by world prices for the 
farmer’s products. It is one of the serious aspects 
of the present gain in business that there is no 
visible prospect of an advance-in the world prices 
of farm products that will restore the farmer’s 
purchasing power to an equality with the prices he 
must pay if he buys. 

In the aggregate, the farmer is an indispensable 
partner in general industrial prosperity for the 
country. If for lack of money he can not play his 
part adequately, stable prosperity may have to 
wait on a lowering of the prices charged to the 
farmer through a lowering of the wages that bulk 
so large in those prices. It may be taken as a 
permanent and inescapable fact that all the con- 
sumers of the country pay all the wages of the 
country. The farmer consumer is pretty directly 
ruled by world conditions, and it is not very clear 
to the economist how the vast body of wage earn- 
ers, who depend more largely than they realize upon 
the farmer’s purchases, are going to escape making 
also their adjustment-to world conditions. There 
can hardly be any stable prosperity on the present 
one-legged basis. 
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Lausanne—Before and After 


NDER the terms of the armistice treaty of 
Mudros, October 30, 1918, the Turks: were 
to evacuate territories beyond the fron- 
tiers of the old empire then occupied by them, and 
also the portions of the empire in which the Arabs 
were numerically predominant—i. e., Arabia, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia. The Allies were authorized to 
take possession of the Straits and to occupy any 
strategic positions in Turkey whose occupation 
they might consider necessary to their security. 
The effectives of the Turkish army were to be re- 
duced to 50,000, with a small allowance of artil- 
lery; all other troops were to be demobilized and 
their arms to be surrendered. No mention was 
made in the armistice terms of Thrace or Smyrna. 
The Allied fleets proceeded to take possession of 
the Straits, and shortly afterwards a mixed Allied 
force occupied “neutralized” zones on both shores 
of the Straits and later (in reprisal for alleged 
Turkish atrocities in Cilicia) they occupied Con- 
stantinople itself. 

The idea of permanent expropriation of territory 
in which the population was predominantly Turk- 
ish, or even its division into zones of commercial 
exploitation, seemed to have been abandoned by the 
Allies about the beginning of 1918, at which time 
Lloyd George made his famous statement: “We do 
not challenge the maintenance of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the homelands of the Turkish race, with its 
capital at Constantinople.” A treaty based on a 
reasonable interpretation of the armistice terms 
(if enforced by Allied troops only) would have been 
accepted thankfully by the Turks. The Turkish 
people bore little resentment toward the Allies. 

It was not until April, 1920, that the Supreme 
Council met (at San Remo) to prepare the Turkish 
Treaty. The delay was inevitable, but it was fatal. 
In the meantime the Allies had committed an al- 
most unbelievable piece of stupidity. It will be re- 
called that under one of the war-agreements the 
Italians were to have in full possession or as a zone 
of exploitation (it is not clear which was intended) 
the Vilayet of Smyrna. The French and British 
came to regret this concession to their ally and 
feared that the Italians might present them with a 
fait accompli by occupation. Therefore, when the 
Italian delegation withdrew from the Peace Con- 
ference in a huff, they authorized Venizelos (who 
had been clamoring for this mandate) to occupy 
Smyrna and a limited hinterland. MHinc illae 
lachrymae. In this peace of joint British and 
French perfidy and stupidity began the trouble 
which culminated in the ruin of Smyrna and of 
Greece. The Greek troops were landed on May 15, 
1919. This is the all-important date in the history 
of the Near East since the armistice. Up to that 
date there was no organized opposition of any im- 
portance to the Allies’ programme. Mustapha 
Kemal had not been unfriendly to the Allies. But, 
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when he heard of the Greek landing, he crossed into 
Asia Minor and at once began to organize resist- 
ance. Within the year he had drawn up the Na- 
tional Pact, and in April, 1920, the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, formed of elected delegates 
from all Asia Minor, arrogated to itself supreme 
executive and legislative powers, adopted the Na- 


tional Pact, and chose Mustapha Kemal President, . 


investing him with temporary dictatorial powers. 
Then, as Ferid Bey says proudly and truly, Turkey 
was reborn. 

Meantime the Allies and the Greeks pursued 
their mad course. The Greeks on landing at 
Smyrna perpetrated atrocities. These atrocities 
were investigated by a commission of British, 
American, French, and Italian officers, who found 
severely against the Greeks, declared (August, 
1919) that annexation of Smyrna to Greece would 
be contrary to the principle of nationality, and 
recommended replacing Greek by Allied forces. 

The Treaty of Sévres was signed in May, 1920; 
by the Sultan’s delegates under protest. It gave 
Eastern Thrace to Greece in full sovereignty, and 
Smyrna to Greece in fact but with a shadowy sov- 
ereignty reserved to Turkey. A month or so later, 
the Allies committed their crowning folly. Foch 
had told them that twenty-seven divisions would be 
required to enforce the Sévres Treaty. It was 
evident that the Allied peoples would not consent 
to furnish troops for such a military adventure. 
The Supreme Council were embarrassed. Venize- 
los relieved their embarrassment, offering the 
troops necessary. The offer was accepted. 

All that followed, followed in logical sequence, 
and it all grew out of that act of joint Franco- 
British perfidy and stupidity in allowing the Greeks 
to land in Smyrna in May, 1919. The military men 
of the Allies and certain of their diplomats who 
knew their Greeks and Turks, warned against that 
folly. There have since been other follies and an 
unbroken series of Allied blunders and stupidities. 
But that was the prime cause. 

And now—Lausanne. General world sentiment 
approves the Turkish Nationalist movement. It 
admires the magnificent spirit shown by the Turks. 
It inclines to blame the Greeks (for commission) 
and the Allies (for omission) almost as much as it 
blames the Turks, for what has befallen the minori- 
ties since the armistice. Up to the date of the 
landing of the Greeks at Smyrna, the minorities 
were being well treated. 

But it is time now to head the Turk. We may as 
well write off the minorities and the capitulations. 
The Armenians must fain content themselves with 
a “spiritual home.” The American schools in Tur- 
key must submit to Turkish official inspection. But 
what of this talk of reviving the glories and terri- 
torial boundaries of Suleiman the Magnificent? No 
silly chatter, that. Is it true, you Franks, that you 
have a common policy with which to confront the 
Turk at Lausanne? If not, bustle about it. 
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“As Others See Us” 


By Agnes Repplier 


' novelist, published a book entitled “Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans.” In the year 1922, Mrs. 
Asquith, wife of a former Premier of Great Britain, 
published a book entitled “My Impressions of America.” 
During the ninety years which intervened between these 
two publications it has been the custom of visitors on 
our shores to write books about us—a custom “more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.” Each 
visitor seems to think that he or she is doing an original 
and interesting thing, and the sum total of their lament- 
able labors would fill a library. ; 

Mrs. Trollope, who ‘set this evil’ ball a-rolling, lived 
in the United States four years. She was a woman who 
had the habit of looking at all she saw, and in four 
years of traveling up and down the country she saw 
a great deal. She was a woman who had the habit of 
listening to all she heard, and in four years of inter- 
course with every class of society she heard a great deal. 
If she offended genteel readers by emphasizing the more 
vulgar aspects of American life, it was because she 
knew these aspects best, and found them most amusing. 
“What can we relish if we recoil at vulgarity?” asks 
that severe and distinguished thinker, Santayana. At 
. all events, Mrs. Trollope’s volume was considered suffi- 
ciently readable and sufficiently valuable to be trans- 
lated into French and Spanish, honors not lavished 
upon her successors. 

Perhaps the “American Notes” gets lumped in occa- 
sionally with “complete” translations of Dickens, though 
it is neither a valuable nor an interesting book, a fact 
of which its author was well aware. He expressed no 
smug surprise at its being ill-received; he refrained 
from adding insult to injury by regretting the super- 
sensitiveness of Americans, and he was genuinely glad 
that, twenty-five years later, the crowds that came to 
hear his inimitable readings had apparently forgotten 
all about it. There is one paragraph, however, that 
Philadelphia should never forget; for this Englishman 
recognized and praised the orderly charm, the tranquil 
beauty of the old Fairmount gardens which Philadel- 
phians a few years ago wantonly uprooted and de- 
stroyed. 

It is refreshing to think that Thackeray came twice 
to the United States, and wrote no book about us. All 
honor to his name. He was a man who, when he had 
nothing to say, refrained from saying it, an example 
which has been very imperfectly followed. I am dis- 
posed to add all honor to the name of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who refused several seductive invitations to our plat- 
forms because of his inability to lecture. It sounds as 
archaic as it is admirable. Mr. Chesterton is unable to 
lecture; he frankly admits the fact; but he did not Jet 
this trifling circumstance hold him back. Mrs. As- 
quith is unable to lecture; but she prattled contentedly 
to the curious. And both these visitors wrote books 
about their very limited experiences. There is a share 
of honor due to Mr. Bernard Shaw, because, disliking 
Americans heartily, he keeps away from what he dis- 
likes, as wise and proud men should. 

When Arnold Bennett labelled his volume of remin- 
iscences “Your United States,” he plainly intimated that 


I: the year 1832, Mrs. Trollope, mother of the great 





he did not expect his own countrymen to read it. His 
comments were all addressed to Americans. He told 
New York Columbia University was an “enormous 
and overwhelming incoherence.” He confided to Boston -- 
that she, and she alone, among the great cities of the 
Republic was “complete,” which was very prettily said. 
He congratulated Chicago upon her sooty, and, conse- 
quently, “softening” atmosphere. He advised Phila- 
delphians to arm themselves with pickaxes and raze 
the Metropolitan Opera House to the ground; good ad- 
vice as far as it went, but seeming to indicate that he © 
had not observed the City Hall. Philadelphians, who 
have long endured that monstrous deformity in the very 
heart of their town, are not likely to be roused to mad- . 
ness by the ornate ugliness of an opera house. It is 
seldom that an Englishman touches the American point 
of view. In big things, as in little things, he stands 
aloof. When Mr. Bennett went to Cambridge, he wrote 
thus about the much visited Longfellow house: “I re- 
joiced to see it. In spite of the fact that he wrote 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ Longfellow seems to keep 
his position as the chief minor poet of the English 
language.” No American would have put it that way. 
Brought up from tender infancy on Longfellow’s verse, 
he would have said: “In spite of the fact that he wrote > 
‘A Psalm of Life,’ Longfellow seems to keep his posi- 
tion as the-chief minor poet of the English language.” 
And the American would have been right. 

Few visitors, at least few English visitors, have 
been so lighthearted or so fair-minded as Mr. Bennett. 
Mr. William Archer’s “America Today” has already 
become the America of yesterday. The gay and 
agreeable letters of Mr. Rupert Brooke can afford 
but an hour’s amusement. Mrs. Asquith, like the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Alec Tweedie, fills her volume with lists 
of the people who entertained her. Ten years and a 
deal of history lie between Mrs. Tweedie’s “America as 
I Saw It,” and Mrs. Asquith’s “My Impressions of 
America,” but the two books might have been published 
simultaneously. There are chapters in both which read 
like the society columns of the much-maligned Ameri- 
can press. Mrs. Tweedie did not hesitate to assure her 
readers that one of her hosts was “a perfect gentle- 
man.” Mrs. Asquith as jubilantly tells us the names 
of the ladies who gave her dinners, the gentlemen who 
lent her cars, the correspondents who thanked her for 
her “radiance,” the acquaintances who declared she was 
“absolutely the most brilliant and interesting woman” 
they had ever met. It must be pleasant work to write 
a book like this; and the Americans who look for, and 
find, agreeable notices of themselves, may possibly en- 
joy reading it. 

In happy contrast to these intimate outpourings, Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton’s “What I Saw in America” is a 
work of solid purpose and manifest reserves. Its author 
does not concern himself with the people he met, or with 
the appreciations he received. He tries to analyze the 
elusive thing called nationality, to link what he saw in 
America with what he knew in England, and what he 
felt in France. He thinks soberly if he writes lightly. 
Allusions to that “happy village, ‘Spoon River,’ ” or to 
Trotsky, “the great strike-breaker of the world,” have 
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weight as well as wit: He finds Americans “too busy’ - 
to have business habits,” and is prone to envy them: 
“a certain god-like appetite for things as distinct-from — 


thoughts.” What he cannot grasp is their conception of 
liberty. No Englishman can. An Englishman wants 
as few laws as are consistent with safe living. Those 
few he obeys, perhaps because he is compelled to. An 
American can never get his fill of laws. He is as keen 
for new ones as if they were fashions in clothes. When 
he has more than he knows what to do with, he scraps 
those that suit him least, and a great deal of confusion 
ensues. 
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What is the worth of all the books, readable and un-’ 
readable, which casual and money-getting visitors have 
written about this patient land? One of the latest is 
“First Impressions in America,” by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Count Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew, who 
writes under the unassuming name of John Ayscough. 
It belongs, on the whole, to the unreadable category; 
but in it I find this sentence which savors of inspira~ 
tion: “Americans are libelled as unscrupulous in the 
collection of souvenirs of slight intrinsic -value; but I 
wish they were less violent collectors of opinions of no 
value whatever.” 


The Eleventh of N ovember 


By Fabian Franklin 


.dous and devastating trial of arms through which 
the world has ever passed is naturally observed 
as a day of rejoicing. But in the hearts and minds 
of men there is so much regret, so much disappoint- 
ment, so much anxiety, over the state in which the 
world finds itself four years after that memorable 


Te day that brought to a close the most tremen- 


‘ event, that anything like jubilation is out of the ques- 


tion. And accordingly it is to reflections upon the 
causes of failure to achieve something better, and not 
to gratulation over what has actually been achieved, 
that retrospects on Armistice Day are chiefly addressed. 

‘One such retrospect, from the pen of one of the fore- 
most of our newspaper writers, Mark Sullivan, repre- 
sents so accurately the thoughts of a large body of 
fair-minded Americans, that it may profitably be made 
the subject of critical examination. Mr. Sullivan 


directs his remarks almost exclusively to the part . 


played by Woodrow Wilson in shaping—and failing to 
shape—the actual outcome of the war and of the peace. 
“The central figure of the drama,” he says, “of course 
is Woodrow Wilson. It begins with him and ends with 
him.” And Mr. Sullivan is neither pro-Wilson nor 
anti-Wilson. He dwells upon the noble ideal which 
inspired the President, and undertakes to explain his 
failure to realize that ideal. The article is a long one, 
and it would be impossible here to comment upon it in 
detail. But so far as criticism of the President is 
concerned, the substance of the article is fairly con- 
veyed in this closing sentence: 

If anything can be said in indisputable criticism of 
Wilson, if a just person were admitting Wilson’s mis- 
takes for a final summing up of history, he might 
readily put it in these words: “At Paris he compro- 
mised with Europe when he ought to have stood firm: 


at Washington he was stubborn against America when 
he ought to have compromised.” 


Or, to put the same thing in other words: Wilson 
should have insisted, throughout the negotiation of 
the armistice and of the peace, on the full realization 
of the ideals for which he had declared, the attainment 
of which he had promised, and the acceptance of which 
by the Allies he was in a position to compel; but after 
this had failed, he should have saved what he could for 
the world by a compromise with the Senate, whose 
assent to the treaty as framed he was not in a position 
to compel. 

This is a simple and clear-cut view; and the second 
part of it is unquestionably correct. But the first part, 


though alluring by its simplicity, is as superficial as. 
it is simple. Indeed it suffers from precisely the fault 
which, so far as intellectual error is concerned, was the 
fundamental trouble with Mr. Wilson himself.. Before 
one can say that the real error lay in his failure to 
insist uncompromisingly upon the carrying out of his 
ideal programme, one has to ask whether such carry- 
ing out was, in the nature of things, possible. Grant, 
for the sake of argument, that Mr. Wilson could have 
dictated any terms he pleased, and compelled their 
acceptance. Could that have brought about a realiza- 
tion of his ideal? Was the state of the world such 
that any terms whatsoever, contrive them as ideally as 
you will, could have produced the result he had in 
mind? Let us look at the latest of his announcements 
before the armistice, the speech he made when victory 
was almost at hand, for the answer to this question. 
In that famous and momentous speech, delivered in 
New York on September 27, 1918, Mr. Wilson declared 
that the indispensable condition of a “secure and last- 
ing peace” was “impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed; and 
not only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction 


- of the several peoples dealt with.” I call this speech 


not only famous but momentous, because it was to it, 
quite as much as to the Fourteen Points, that the 
Germans pointed as the basis of their abandonment of 
the war; and it is upon the failure to carry out the 
ideal settlement thus promised, even more than upon 
any specific departure from the Fourteen Points, that 
they rest their claim that they were betrayed into 
surrender. 

Yet when we look at the thing there laid down, not 
as a vague and shining ideal but as a thing actually tr 
be embodied in a concrete settlement, we see at onc 
that it is sheer illusion. Did Mr. Wilson ever thin. 
out the question whether the demands of “impartial 
justice” were compatible with “the satisfaction of the 
several peoples dealt with?” Even in private life that ~ 
which “impartial justice’ decrees is very rarely found 
by both parties to a controversy; much less can it be 
so in the case of whole nations which had been stirred - 
to their depths by inveterate animosities culminating 
in the most terrible of wars. To reduce the formula 
to a practical nullity, it was only necessary for France . 
to put all the stress upon the demands of justice and 
for Germany to insist altogether .on the other half— 
the satisfaction of Germany, which was certainly one 
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of “the peoples dealt with” in the treaty. Or, leaving 
the question of “justice” aside altogether, how was it 
possible to secure at the same time the “satisfaction” 
of a France surveying the unexampled desolation of 
her ravaged provinces and the “satisfaction” of a 
Germany unwilling to pay the tremendous price of 
their restoration? The thing that Mr. Wilson had 
promised was inherently impossible; he is to be blamed 
not for having failed to carry out his promise, but for 
having made it. 

To what extent the troubles of the world are to be 
ascribed to the false hopes held out by Mr. Wilson’s 
promises, it would be rash to attempt even vaguely to 
estimate. But certain it is that—to speak of no other 
aspect of the inevitable disillusionment—Germany has 
been strengthened in her sullen resistance to the carry- 
ing out of the treaty by the feeling that she was be- 
trayed into the making of it. Nothing was more es- 
sential to the creation of. a wholesome sentiment in 
Europe than a clear sense on the part of Germany that 
she had been utterly vanquished in the field. Of course, 
as a matter of fact, she had been; but as a matter of 
form she had placed herself in the position of sub- 
mitting only upon conditions which, as she understood 
them, were not fulfilled in the treaty. The delusive 
idea of “peace without victory,” put forward by Mr. 
Wilson in an address to the Senate several months be- 
fore we entered the war, still presided over his thought 
after the stupendous events of the last two years of the 
war had made it more impossible than ever; and the 
result was such hopeless contradiction between ideals 
and realities as no amount of wisdom or courage, of 
firmness or pliability, could possibly set right. 

The years that have passed since the close of the 


war have brought out many a melancholy failure be- 


sides that of Mr. Wilson. The situation was too colos- 
sal to be dealt with by any of the leading figures in it 
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as one might have hoped it could be. Conceivably some 
man of more commanding intellectual and moral stature 
than Lloyd George, or Clemenceau, or Wilson, could 
have turned the course of events into a happier channel. 
But men of that magnitude are extremely rare; nor is 
it true, as is often so glibly said, that the time is sure 
to bring the man. But while it is not incumbent upon 
us to anticipate the judgment of history on the record 
of any of these men as a whole it is our clear duty to 
assess the merit of any current judgment which rests 
upon a definite basis. Such a judgment is that which 
would exalt the course of Mr. Wilson as setting a 
standard for the highest statesmanship; the all-suffi- 
cient warrant for this judgment being the loftiness of 
his ideals, and the ardor with which he sought to pro- 
mote them. But elevation of ideals, and ardor in the 
pursuit of them—even if we grant that these high 
traits are wholly unalloyed by qualities less commend- 
able—are far from being adequate to the fulfillment 
of a statesman’s part. Mr. Wilson has other claims 
than his idealism to a large place in history; and, quite 
apart from his idealism, there is plenty of ground for 
contention both for and against those claims. But as 
to the idealism itself, I find little to choose between 
those who idolize him because he fought for an ideal 
and those who despise him because he abandoned it. 
The trouble was that he did not recognize the difference 
between preaching an ideal and demanding its immedi- 
ate attainment. When the crucial time came, this 
recognition was forced upon him. He is not to be 
vehemently blamed for yielding to the force of realities 
when they were inescapably thrust upon him; neither 
is he to be extravagantly praised for having preached, 
no matter how eloquently, an ideal which he did not take 
the trouble to confront with the realities—realities 
which, as a statesman, it was his paramount duty to 


grapple. 


Armageddon’? 
By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


E was tall, broad-shouldered, black-bearded. His 
pagri was an immaculate, pale blue. He might 
have been an Oriental prince from the looks 

of him. But he was only a Sikh from the Punjab 
wandering along a Sacramento street gazing curiously 
at the shop windows. 

In spite of his size and his air of self-sufficiency, his 
pleasure when I spoke to him was pathetic. -It was 
as if a child, groping in the dark, had, trembling at 
the unknown, touched another hand, and found—with 
overwhelming relief—that it was the hand of a friend. 

He burst into a torrent of Punjabi. Oh, would the 
. Sahib and I go with him and eat . . . it would be such 
a pleasure .. . would— But suddenly joy was wiped 
out of his face and hate glowed in the sombre eyes. 

“Did you see her—that mem (lady) ?” he demanded 
of me. “Did you see how her nose turned up when 
she see how you talk to me—this foreign dog?” 

It would have gone ill with the lady if she had met 
Kirpa Singh with that look on her face on a lonely 
road. 

“Arre Kirpa Singh,” I said. “It is childish to rage 
at ignorance. That mem is not turning up her nose 
at you—but at what, in her ignorance, she fears you 


to be. You have seen a horse go mad with fright at a 
piece of paper blowing along the road. ... We fear 
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Golden Temple at Amritsar 


what we do not understand even you, Kirpa 
Singh!” 

His brow smoothed and he laughed. “Ai hai, mem 
sahibji—it is good to hear the old bat (talk) from one 
who understands, who knows what we are! Be sure 
and visit the Sikh Temple at Stockton—there we meet 
and talk with our own .. .” 

We kept our word; but it was a shock to us, that 
Sikh Temple. Had it not been for the placard that 
stretched across the wooden balcony we should have 
thought we were looking at the wrong building. For 
we had seen that other temple, the “Durbar Sahib” in 
far off Amritsar: and this square frame building with 
its wooden steps and cheap balconies was pitiful in 
comparison. Even the roses that glowed in profusion 
in the California sunlight could not soften its harsh 
outlines. And the pictured faces of India’s leading 
revolutionaries that had been tacked about the door- 
way improved it not at all. 

A Sikh Temple! Well! But it served at least to take 
us back into the past ... It might have been yester- 
day... 

What a pushing, jostling throng there had been at 
the Amritsar station! How the gariwans (coachmen) 
had shouted against each other for our patronage; and 
how proudly the victorious one drove off, cracking his 
whip and ordering the crowd to disperse! 

A drive through the rose-scented February gardens 
had preceded the entrance into the native quarter with 
its narrow streets ‘and its surface gutters; its open 
shops and its swarming population. 

As I closed my eyes I fancied I could see it all yet. 

I could see us leaving the carriage, doffing the 
proscribed leather shoes and donning, instead, the 
prescribed felt ones; and descending the steps, where 
we found ourselves part of a stream of people, a regu- 
lar procession, across the marble causeway that bridged 
the pool of immortality to silver-studded doors of the 
Golden Temple. 

See it yet? Can I ever forget that white marble 
causeway, with its double border of yellow marble, its 
marble screen, and its stream of gaily dressed worship- 
ers. The men attired in their best, and the women with 


their tinsel-bordered chadders (veils), and their short, 
thickly-gathered skirts undulating around them like the 
petals of wind-blown roses at every step of their bare, 
ankleted feet; each carrying a flower which, upon en- 
tering the vaulted hall with its gilded ceiling inset with 
tiny mirrors, and its marble walls aflame with inlay 
work of jeweled flowers, birds and elephants, was 
thrown upon the odoriferous heap before the open 
“Granth Sahib,” the Holy book of the Sikhs. 

It was all so gorgeous, so romantically interesting, 
and so utterly different from what the first Guru, 
Nanak, had intended it to be. 

About the time that Martin Luther was setting Eu- 
rope aflame, Nanak, in the province which then formed 
the borderland between Hinduism and Islam, was striv- 
ing to unite the two by rejecting the dross and keeping 
the gold of each. He taught that there was but one 
God, neither Allah nor Ram, but simply God—not the 
deity of either religion—but of the universe. 

He rejected idols and incarnation; and, on the ground 
of the equality of all men, rejected the system of caste. 

The doctrines of Sikhism as set forth in the Granth 
prohibit idolatry, hypocrisy, class exclusiveness, crema- 
tion of widows, seclusion of women, the use of wine 
and other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, infanticide, 
slander, pilgrimage to the sacred rivers and tombs of 
the Hindus; they inculcate loyalty, gratitude, philan- 
thropy, justice, impartiality, truth, honesty, and all 
moral and domestic virtues. 

Sikh means “learner,” and was given by Nanak to 
his disciples. Singh means Lion, and is added to the 
name of every true Sikh. 

A man is not born a Singh, but becomes one by 
baptism. 

The Sikh initiate, who may be as young as seven, but 
is generally older, drinks of batasa, sweetened water, 
stirred with a sword and called amrit (nectar), five 
times from the palms of his hands. It is sprinkled over 
him five times by five of the faithful. He now takes 
the name of Singh, and from this day wears the five 
K’s. No Sikh is permitted to cut any of the hair of his 
body. The beard, if too long, is separated and rolled 
until the ends meet the kes (the knot on the top of the 
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head), which is fastened with the kanga (comb). The 
kara is the iron bangle on the wrist; and the khander, 
the small steel dagger that can do such damage; the 
kach is the short trousers that come under the long 
kurta, the shirt that Sikh calls his jhagga, and binds 
with a scarf around his waist. 

Hinduism and Mohammedanism did not join hands in 
Sikhism; it became instead a third religious sect; and 
remained an insignificant one until the imprisonment 
and torture of Arjan, the fifth Guru. Under the stimulus 

of persecution the Sikhs evolved from a quietistic sect 
into a military and political power inimical to the Mo- 
hammedan rulers of the period. 

When Har Govind was installed as Guru, he relegated 
the necklace and turban with which he was invested to 
his treasury, saying, “My sword belt shall be my neck- 
lace, and on my turban shall be the royal aigrette.” 

He then sent for his bow, quiver, and arrow, shield 
_and sword, and arrayed himself in martial style, so that 
“his splendor shone like the noonday sun.” ° 

Five hundred youths, declaring themselves ready to 
die for him, came to him to enlist, asking only for relig- 
ious instruction in return for the gift of their lives. The 
Guru gave them each a horse and weapons of war. 

Hordes began to gather around who were satisfied 
with two meals a day and a suit of clothes every six 
months. ‘ 

Har Govind was a hunter and an eater of flesh, and 
encouraged his followers to eat meat so that they might 
have strength and daring. It is largely owing to this 
practice that the Sikhs owe the superiority of their 
physique over the Hindus. 

The martyrdom of Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru, was 
all that was needed to evolve the iron of the Sikhs into 
tempered steel. And during the reign of the tenth and 
last Guru, Govind Singh, the religious was eclipsed by 
the purely military spirit. 

The demand for brave deeds bore such fruit that the 
growth and spread of Sikhism is a matter of history. 
The fight which they put up in the Punjab was so 
valiant a one that none but the British would have kept 
up the struggle. And the final victory was achieved 
with so much bloodshed that the conquered and the con- 
querors met as brothers. 

From this time on the Sikhs were the strong arm of 
the British. To this day you may see these tall, broad- 

‘shouldered, bearded men on guard throughout the East, 
wherever English property needs protection. Twenty- 
five hundred of them are in Vaucouver alone, working 
in the lumber fields, dockyards, and mills. 

But Canada does not want them. And because Canada 
does not want them the East is in a ferment. 

Some years ago several hundred Sikhs chartered a 
vessel that was to bring them straight from India to 
Canada, thus evading the Canadian immigration law 
which demands that an immigrant must not only have 
a passport, but must travel on a direct route from the 
port of egress to the port of ingress. This is aimed 
directly at Indian immigrants, for there is no direct 
route between the two countries. The chartering of a 


vessel which would make the straight trip was some- 
thing the authorities had never contemplated; and when 
the Komagatu Maru arrived in port, Canada said, we 
shall not let these Orientals, who can outwork us and 
underlive us, in. They shall not land. 

And the Sikhs said, We are British subjects. We 
have fought and died for Britain, we shall land. 
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But they didn’t. For every time they tried to come 
up on deck they were knocked down again by a stream 
of water from the hose the Canadians turned on them. 

Finally back to India went the Komagatu Maru with 
men in berserker rage .. . 

Back to Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, went 
the men and their tale. And from Amritsar the story. 
spread to the cooking fires along the Grand Trunk Road, 
to the village bitakhs, the schools. Men told the wrongs 
of their brothers as they ploughed their fields; mothers 
sang them to their children. The Hindu agitators, the 
“B. A.’s failed,” found a field ready to harvest. 

Years ago an “Akali” Sikh was hanged. And why? 
An English officer to whom he had neglected to salaam 
had struck him in the face with his riding crop. 

Burning with rage, the Sikh vowed that he would 
kill the first white man he met to avenge the insult. So, 
taking his lathi (club), he stationed himself beside the 
tent of a traveling missionary, and Mr. Janvier, whose 
life had been spent in service to the Sikhs, was felled 
to the ground because of the mad act of that army 
Officer. 

So Canada’s rude hose-play has sent many a gallant 
man to his death. The Sikhs, for sixty years the right 
arm of the British Government, became the thorn in 
its side; and innocent men were sacrificed, simply be- 
cause they were white, or guarding white men’s prop- 
erty. Like passionate children the Sikhs hit right and 
left. This was the precursor of Jallinwalla Bag. 

Can life be faced in any way but that of the strictest 
integrity? A sharp command—a blow—and two lives 
are gone. 

The hose, with shrieks of laughter, is turned upon a 
horde of proud, self-respecting men, and the British 
Empire totters. 

One cannot help but sympathize with Canada—would 
California not have done the same?—and yet—and yet 
—imagine yourself one of those drenched Sikhs— 

Canada says, We shall not let them in. But twenty- 
five hundred of them are in Vancouver. 

We say we shall not let them in. But twenty-five 
hundred of them are on the Pacific coast, old supersti- 
tions discarded, nothing new to také their place. 

You see them beardless, pagri-less (they discard their 
turbans as soon as they master the full significance of 
“Rag-Heads”). You can hardly tell them from Mexicans 
in their greasy panamas. 

They shall not come! 

They are here. 

Count the Greeks in New England—if you can; the 
Jews and Italians in New York; the Syrians . . . Go 
South and try to enumerate the negroes, the Mexicans 
—go to the Pacific Coast, East Indians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Armenians . . . Sixty-five per cent. of Fresno 
is foreign. The Armenians, who can outwork and un- 
derlive the American-born, live now in Fresno’s best 
houses. 

The Orient is muttering—“The East against the 
West.” 

The Orient is knocking at our doors. 

It may break them down. 

How is America going to meet this challenge? By 
a further and futile—barricade? 

If we do not do something for the Orientals in our 
midst—they will do something to us. 

Is it not possible to face this thing constructively? 
To change a menace into an asset? 
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‘tion and character did not enter into the 
‘decision; there is no imputation of racial 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Elections 
i’; an old story now, that does not demand retelling. 
The Republican majority in the next House will be 
seventeen instead of the present 165, and in the Senate 
ten instead of the present 24. Moreover, the number of 
“Progressives” or Independents or other persons not cor- 
dially disposed towards the Administration’s policies, will 
be great enough in each chamber of the next Congress to 
hold the balance of power. It is widely said that the Ad- 
ministration plans to trim boat and shape its course con- 
formably to the new conditions; but that is mere specu- 
lation. 
Why Clemenceau Is Coming 


According to the Associated Press, Clemenceau, about to 
depart for America, made the following observations: 
The object of my trip will be to create 


The British Empire 
The Meagre Population of Australia and New Zealand. 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE, just before his death, gave the 
following statistics in support of his plea for a drive 
to increase emigration from the British Isles to Australia 
and New Zealand, in view of the terrible danger to these 
ccommonwealths should Japan or China turn hostile. Think 
of the magnificent future of these commonwealths should 
immigration be confined to persons of British blood! 
China: area, 1,896,500 sq. miles ;. population, 427,679,214 ; 
population per sq. m., 225, 
Japan: area, 148,756 sq. miles; population, 55,961,010; 
population per sq. m., 376. 
Australia: area, 2,974,581 sq. miles; popelation; 5,426,008 ; 
population per sq. m., 1.8. 
New Zealand: area, 103,861 sq. miles; popelation, 1,239,- 
948; population per sq. m., 11.8. 
By “China” above is meant the eighteen provinces. In. - 
“= considering the population of Australia, 
the vast portion of that continent unsuited 





a state of mind in the United States which 
will permit in the future—I hope in the 
near future—negotiations between public 
‘bodies leading to understandings capable 
-of producing results. 

I am going to eradicate the idea that 
France is militaristic and imperialistic. 

They say we have a military budget of 
about 5,000,000,000 francs. I do not know 
if that figure is correct or exaggerated, 
but I do know that I have seen two Ger- 
man invasions and that I do not want to 
try a third. And I eagerly wish our 
friends over there to understand this feel- 
ing. 

I consider an entente between America, 
England and France the basis of peace in 
Europe. My task is to make the Amer- 
icans understand that, and if I fail I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of having 
tried. 


Naturalization and the Japanese. 


The Supreme Court has ruled that 
Japanese are not eligible to American 
citizenship. Considerations of educa- 








to white settlers should be borne in mind. 
* * # 


An Empire Settlement Act has been 
passed by Parliament, which contem- 
plates codperation between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions with a view to emigration from the 
British Isles to the Dominions. Under 
the act the Federal Government has to 
recruit and transport those whom the 
Dominions are willing to accept. A dif- 
ficulty hitherto has been the extreme 
fastidiousness of Australia, which wants 
neither the city laborer nor the “black- 
coated” tribe. 

* * * 

A member of the Australian Govern- 
ment was in New York the other day, 
telling us that Australia could use 
10,000,000 white immigrants. And only 
the other day Lloyd George observed 
that Great Britain is overpopulated by 
10,000,000. Australia would prefer that 








inferiority of the Japanese. Merely, wide world Photos 
our naturalization acts confine the privi- 
lege of naturalization to white persons 
(i. e., Caucasians) and persons of African nativity or. de- 
scent; “white,” the decision finds, having been used as 
synonymous with “Caucasian” in the wording of these acts. 


There Is No Pain in the Land of Cocaine. 


In a hospital at Philadelphia the other day a young 
woman was enabled to undergo, in a conscious state, suc- 
cessive operations for appendicitis and gall-stones, and to 
enjoy herself the while. An injection in the spine induced 
complete anesthesia, and, as the surgeons operated, the pa- 
tient, radio receiver strapped to ear, listened to Paderewski 
and others. 

Refreshing Candor 

“I am pro-British,” says Admiral Sims. “I like the Brit- 
ish because they are good sports and will stand the gaff 
without whimpering at all. You can torpedo a British 
sailor till he is blue in the face, but he still will go back 
to sea.” * * * 

Congress is to meet in special session on November 20, 
to consider the Ship Subsidy bill. 


Lord Mayor Moore of London 


all her immigrants were British. Then 
why not transfer the surplus 10,000,000 
xf Great Britain to Australia, where 
there is ample fertile soil for all? 

Ah! but the thing is not so simple as that. Australia 
wants no men except capable farmers. Great Britain has 
few farmers to spare, and if she had a surplus of that 
sturdy stock would wish to keep it. She has, however, 
millions of city dwellers, many of them living by doles, 
whom she would gladly send to Australia. But Australia 
has a serious unemployment problem in her cities; the 
Australian Labor Party bitterly opposes any influx of city 
laborers, only a small proportion of whom could be expected 
to take up pioneer work. No, the thing is not so simple. 
A partial solution suggested is to take children from the 
British cities, train them on British farms, and after suffi- 
cient training send them to the Dominions. An excellent 
idea, but only a very partial solution, of course. After 
thinking the whole matter over, one inclines to be a pessi- 
mist, like Dean Inge. Mr. Amery, father of the Empire 
Settlement Act, thinks that under that act 60,000 to 80,000 
persons acceptable to the Dominions may be induced to emi- 
grate yearly. But note that in 1921 the excess of births over 
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deaths in England and Wales alone was 390,000. Note also 
that the 80,000 Mr. Amery is eager to send away would be 
precisely the type England cannot afford to lose; while of 
the 390,000 a great proportion had best, some think, never 
have been born into the world. 

No, it is not so simple, this problem of super-saturation 
of population. 

* * * 

Last year 13,000 immigrants entered Australia; against 
54,000 in 1913. 

Notes 

The British debt has increased since 1913 from $3,500,- 
000,000 to $37,500,000,000. The revenue has been raised 
from $1,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. The British debt is 
about $900 per head; that of the United States ($24,000,- 
060,000) is $220 per head. The British public revenue 
amounts to $100 per head annually; that of the United 
States to $33 per head. 

* * * 

The population of Britain is increasing at the rate of 
400,000 per year; while that of France is decreasing by 
200,000 annually. 

* * * 

Great Britain is lending money abroad at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 a year; almost equal to the amount loaned 
from the United States. 

* * * 

October figures show unemployment somewhat increasing 

in England. 


‘ 
* * * 


The “irregulars” in southern Ireland are showing in- 
creased activity. But so too are the National or Free State 
troops. The latter captured Erskine Childers recently. 

* * * 

Tre results of the Parliamentary elections will be dis- 
cussed in the next issue. 

* * * 

Twenty-five per cent. of the undergraduates at Oxford 
hail from the Dominions and the United States. 


The French Army 


HE French Government, in a statement to the League 
Assembly, declared the present strength of the French 
army to be 690,000 men: 335,000 in France proper; 92,000 
on the Rhine; in the Sarre region, 8,000; in Upper Silesia 
and at Memel, 10,000; in Constantinople and the Straits 
region, 8,000; in Syria, Togoland and the Cameroons, 
42,000; in Morocco, 85,000; in Algeria and Tunis, 75,000; 
the remainder in other colonies. The present French law 
authorizes an army total of 720,000. Of the total, 100,000 are 
professional soldiers, 375,000 are conscripts, 205,000 coloni- 
als, and 10,000 foreigners. ' Fear of Germany, says the re- 
port, necessitates maintenance of so large a force on the 
European continent. “The Government considers that at 
this cost only can it attain a superiority which will discour- 
age any aggressive tendency.” 
The report proceeds as follows: 

In the present state of European politics the special posi- 
tion of France has so often been misunderstood that the 
French Government feels bound to define it clearly in this 
communication. 

France has always desired peace. She proved this by 
silently bearing a terrible wound in her side for fifty years. 
She made most strenuous efforts to avoid the last war, and 
was the last to mobilize in Europe, seething with armed 
forces. But maimed and impoverished in the presence 
of her numerous graves and all too few cradles, and five 
times invaded in a century and a quarter, France would fall 
short of her elementary duty of defense and her mission as 
the champion of order if she did not look toward her newly 
recovered frontier and take necessary precautions against 
the possibility of another catastrophe. 

France and almost the whole world wish for peace. But 
in Germany, conquered only yesterday, is there really a 
unanimous desire to preserve peace? <A terrible wave of 

violence breaks out almost daily and does not stop short of 
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periodical murder, and shows there are still too few brave 
spirits in Germany to stem the wave of destruction. And 
although the German Government condemns manifestations, 
there is no evidence, alas, that it has strength to check them. 
Germany, it seems, does not accept her defeat. It is true 
’ that very few Germans consider the Treaty of Versailles as 
anything but an intolerable injustice, a monstrous forced 
peace of shame and violence, against which every means of 
resistance is justified. ‘Thus the idea of revenge is system- 
atically directed against France and, supported daily by the 
press under the influence of Pan-Germans and by militarist 
manifestations of every kind which no authority has yet 
been strong enough to suppress, is making continuous 
progress among the mass of the people. 

The report goes on to argue that German feeling about 
Upper Silesia, German desire to absorb Austria, the sinis- 
ter intimacy of Germany and Russia—any of these may 
lead to war. When Control Commissions are withdrawn, 
Germany can quickly prepare for a conflict. 


However firm may be the desire of France to avoid such a 
conflict, she would fail in her duty if she neglected to provide 
against it. 

The situation arising out of the war has imposed obliga- 
tions on France with regard to the maintenance of political 
stability in Europe. The presence of large French forces on 
the Rhine not only applies pressure which obliges Germany 
to respect the treaties she has signed, but affords considerable 
moral support to the young nations of Central Europe which 
have arisen since the war and contributes largely to giving 
France the necessary authority for maintaining the principles 
of order and justice and for securing their observance. 

The military force of France is at present an essential 
factor of peace in Europe. France would be glad to reduce 
it after the terrible sufferings she has undergone, but she 
cannot be asked to do so as long as the Germans’ war spirit, 
to which we have drawn attention, continues to exist. 

ae * ae 

It is estimated that the cost of the French military estab- 
lishment during 1923 will be 
the equivalent of $348,750,000. 
Congress has _ appropriated 
$271,000,000 for our army of | | : 
approximately 137,000 (in- i es 
cluding officers) during the |’ ee ae 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. The cost of Great Brit- 
ain’s army of 215,000 during 
1923 is estimated at $272,800,- 
000. The combined cost of 
the French military and naval 
establishments is less than the 
combined cost of the British 
or American military and na- 
val establishments; and that 
would be a much fairer kind 
of comparison. 


Germany 


A Discouraging Proposal. 


N response to the Repara- 
tion Commission’s demand 
for “concrete, definite” pro- 
posals looking to stabilization 
of the mark, the German Gov- 
ernment on November 9 sub- 
mitted the following vague 
document (New York Times 
translation) : 

First—The German Govern- 
ment again declares it regards 
stabilization and improvement 
of the mark as the most im- 
portant and urgent task of its 
policy. 

Second—It again points out with all emphasis that every- 
thing that can be done now to stabilize will be merely 
expedients to restore a certain confidence among the public 
in Germany and abroad in the future of German economy 
and German finances. 

Third—Permanent success can only be guaranteed if a 
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New German diving appara- 
tus with features which en- 
able the diver to be com- 
fortable 1,000 feet below the 
surface. It is equipped wit 
electric light and telephone 
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French tractors, at the edge of the Sahara, about to start on a trip of experimentation and exploration under the direction of the 
French Colonial Minister 


final solution of the whole reparation problem is shortly 

undertaken and quickly carried to completion. 

Fourth—Nevertheless, the German Government believes 
it necessary and possible immediately to undertake measures 
along the line of codperation of a foreign banking syndicate 
and the Reichsbank. 

Fifth—The German Government recommends to the most 
earnest attention of the Reparations Commission the attached 
plan of Messrs. Vissering, Dubois and Brand, and begs that 
it be used as a basis for further treatment of the stabilization 
question. 

Sixth—The German Government in particular adopts the 
idea contained therein that supporting action by an in- 
ternational banking consortium be undertaken immediately. 

Seventh—And the first condition the experts make is that 
Germany temporarily be freed from all cash payments under 
the Versailles treaty and all material reparation payments. 

Eighth—The German Government, however, is willing to 
undertake material deliveries for reconstruction of the 
devastated regions eyen during the stabilization process in 
so far as it is possible to finance such material deliveries out 
of the budget or through internal loans, 

Ninth—The proposed action purposes not only saving 
Germany from her currency troubles, the balancing of the 
budget and the damming of the floating debt, but it is a 
necessary postulate that Germany be placed in a position to 
resume reparation payments, and particularly to place 
foreign loans, the proceeds of which would be used for 
liquidating Germany’s reparation obligations. 

The attached plan which the German Government recom- 
mends to the earnest attention of the Reparations Com- 
mission is the minority report of the foreign ‘inancial ex- 
perts who, at the German Government’s invitation, spent 
some time in Berlin studying the situation. It is to be noted 
that the minority report stresses foreign assistance, where- 
as the excellent majority report declares that stabilization 
“must primarily depend upon Germany’s own efforts and 
own resources and on resolute action by her Government.” 

We wish to make it clear that in our opinion, pending 
final settlement of the reparation question on sound lines, 
no credit can be obtained from a foreign consortium except 
on a very modest scale to supplement and support Germany’s 
own efforts. No really substantial loan can possibly be 
obtained from foreign sources until the lenders have assur- 
ance as to their position and the conclusion of the mora- 
torium period. For without such assurance no sound basis 
of credit exists. 


The selection by the German Government of the minor- 
ity instead of the majority report for recommendation “to 
the earnest attention” of the Reparations Commission, is 
an infinitely discouraging circumstance. 

* * * 

On receipt of the above proposal, the Reparations Com- 
mission, which had been in Berlin several days studying 
the situation and discussing it with the German Govern- 
ment, returned to Paris in disgust. Thereupon the German 
Government, perceiving that some little show of a disposi- 
tion to help itself was “indicated,” dispatched to the Com- 
mission another set of proposals, which, though none too 
definite, are much more so than those quoted above. They 
will be discussed in another issue. 


The Wirth Cabinet Resigns 

The Wirth Cabinet resigned on November 14. The United 
Social Democratic party of Germany refused the demand 
of the Centrists and Democrats that the German People’s 
Party be admitted to participation in the Coalition Govern- 
men on equal terms with the three parties represented 
therein (the Centrists, the Democrats, and the United 
Social Democratic Party). The demand had the approval 
of the Democrats and Centrists, and Wirth, himself a Cen- 
trist, was willing to accede to it. It was the left wing of 
the United Social- Democratic Party—i. e., the one-time 
Independent Socialists—that caused the refusal; they could 
not stomach Stinnes, and small blame to them.—Here is 
something new and interesting to watch. 


Germany Needs Food Credits 
It is said that Germany needs to import 2,000,000 tons 
of grain, for which she requires food credits, as the ex- 
change value of the entire paper mark circulation would 
not total the purchase price. 


Turkey, Ete. 


Developments 
N November 1 the Grand National Assembly of Tur- 
QO key, sitting at Angora, passed a law of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important clauses (New York Times 
translation) : 
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Underwood & Underwood 
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From March 16, 1920, and for always, the Government 
of the nation is vested in the National Assembly. No other 
form of government will be recognized, and the people will 
recognize no personal authority like that in Constantinople. 

The Caliphate will continue to be exercised by the Othman 
family, but the Assembly will choose a Prince whose moral 
qualities, talent and conduct suit him for the choice. The 
Turkish Government will be the principal rampart of the 
Caliphate. 

The Sublime Porte, having through corrupt ignorance for 
several centuries provoked numerous ills for the country, has 
passed into the domain of history. ; 

About the same time a note was dispatched to the French 
Foreign Office, declaring that all acts of the Constantinople 
Government since and including March 16, 1920, and in- 
cluding financial transactions, are repudiated by the An- 
gora Assembly. 

March 16, 1920, is the date of the formal Allied “occupa- 
tion” of Constantinople and the dissolution, under Allied 
pressure, of the Turkish Chamber at Constantinople which 
had adopted the National Pact. 

There be some who hope that, to offset the divisions 
among the Franks, the above-quoted act of the Angora 
Assembly will divide Islam. The Caliphate tradition seems 
to require the Caliph to be a temporal ruler. As for the 
note to Paris, the Allies cannot be expected to sit down 
calmly in the repudiation of the considerable debts incurred 
by the Sultan’s Government since March, 1920. Certain 
reports gave out that Mohammed VI had been deposed. as 
Caliph, but apparently he still remains Caliph, continuing 
to reside in the Yildiz Palace, where he is guarded by 
Allied soldiers and consoled by a new wife, a Circassian of 
marvelous beauty. 

On November 4 the Angora Government took over the 
civil administration of Constantinople, Rafet Pasha assum- 
ing the Governorship and our old friend Hamid Bey re- 
maining as High Commissioner. The latter notified the 
Allied High Commissioners as follows: “Interallied mili- 
tary occupation of Constantinople not only is useless but 
impossible. A certain number of gendarmes must 
be sent from Angora for maintenance of order.” 

The Allied authorities accepted the new civil régime, but 
apparently with certain exceptions—just what, does not 
appear. Rafet Pasha seized the customs administration 
and proclaimed the most astonishing duties, with result 
that foreign vessels refused to unload flour absolutely 
necessary to a population on short rations; and with fur- 
ther result that the Allied authorities ordered “Hands off,” 
and resumed customs control. It is not clear whether or 
no Rafet Pasha took over the Ottoman Bank or the service 
of sanitation (hitherto beneficently supervised by the Al- 
lies under a formal convention). 

The Allied authorities were willing to concede up the 
limit of reason as to the civil administration, but they ab- 
solutely refused to oblige as to military evacuation. The 





14-in. gun at Fort McArthur, Cal., being fired 


Angora Government was so informed in language of suffi- | 
cient brusqueness—the kind of language a Turk under-! 
stands and respects. The insolence of the Turk, indeed, | 
created Allied solidarity at Constantinople. The Allied} 
authorities appear to have simply ignored a declaration ' 
from Angora that foreign warships must obtain the con- | 
sent of the Turkish authorities before entering a Turkish | 
port, and more to like effect. : 

The French and Italian Governments had no choice but 
to back their representatives at Constantinople, and, at 
Lord Curzon’s suggestion, they telegraphed to them in- 
structions identical with those sent to Sir Charles Haring- 
ton and Sir Horace Rumbold—namely, authorizing them to 
take any steps which the situation might, in their opinion, 
demand, even to the point of declaring martial law. 

For a day or two the Kemalists continued to press their 
extreme demands in haught and orgulous terms, but they 
shut up when convinced that the Allies really meant busi- 
ness. Immediately upon the establishment of the Kemalist 
civil administration, the Turkish proletariat of Constanti- 
nople demonstrated with such violence that the Allied 
troops and police were compelled to fire on them, killing 
and wounding several. That had the required effect, and 
indeed Constantinople seems to be quiet enough. Whether 
or no the Allies have permitted the establishment of Turk- 
ish gendarmerie in the city, does not appear from the 
dispatches. 

It is understood that the Christian population of Con- 
stantinople (which exceeded the Turkish) is being evacu- 
ated as fast as shipping serves. : 

Under the terms of the Mudania Convention, the Turks 
were permitted to maintain in Eastern Thrace, pending 
the decisions of the peace conference, a force of 8,000 gen- 
darmes; no troops proper. Report had it that they had 
sfoot 30,000 gendarmes (so called, but really soldiers) and 
that the Allies had protested. As to what followed upon 
the protest, we lack information. 

And now all eyes are turned to Lausanne. The opening 
of the peace conference was postponed from the 13th to the 
20th at the instance of the British. Lord Curzon has in- 
sisted that there must be agreement before the Conference 
on a joint Allied policy, and Poincaré, evidently most un- 
willing, has at last consented to meet Curzon and Musso- 
lini to that end. It will be hard for Poincaré, who evidently 
had aspired to the réle of protector of Islam and had hoped 
to mediate between the Briton and the Turk; it will be 
hard for Poincaré to renounce that grandiose réle and sink 
to the drab character of an honest and loyal ally. 

Ferid Bey Talks 

Ferid Bey, the Angora representative at Paris, made 
some very interesting statements on November 9, accord- 
ing to Mr. Edwin L. James, writing in the New York 
Times. 
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He said that Mustapha Kemal was not acting under 
pressure from extremists, and then continued: 


The treaty of Mudros [i. e. the armistice convention of 
October 30, 1918] does not exist for us. It was the base 
for the Treaty of Sévres, which has been torn up. For us 
only one armistice counts, that at Mudania. 

We demand the right to administer our country as we see 
fit. 

For us the capitulations do not exist. We shall not ask 
that they be abrogated. We shall ignore them completely. 
If the Sultan promised the capitulations in treaties, we reply 
that the war annulled all Turkish treaties and we stand in 
absolute. independence. 

We are taking over our customs. That is our right, 
for we are sovereign and free and are not bound in 
any way. As for the courts, that matter is to be arranged 
on the principle that Turkey is free to do what she sees fit. 
For the schools, we demand that they submit to our laws. 
That is all. 


In Mr. James’s words: 

Ferid said that Angora did not deny the Turkish debt but 
regarded the service of the Ottoman debt as an arrangement 
of Turkey with private creditors. He said the Ottoman 
debt would not be subject to negotiation at Lausanne, which 
probably will be a great surprise to the British and French 
diplomats. He said Angora preferred to arrange directly 
with Turkey’s creditors. 

“We are a people being reborn,” said Ferid Bey. 

We are beginning all over again. We are going to apply 
our new laws and we refuse to admit European condominium. 
The people and nations who benefited from the weaknesses 
of the preceding Turkish Governments do not wish to admit 
our sovereignty, but they must realize that there has been 
a change. 

The Government at Angora intends to apply the laws of 
the country. These laws are based upon our independence 
and the sovereignty of Turkey. The departure of the Sultan 
means for us the separation of Church and State and nothing 
more. 

All that was signed between Angora and the Allies at 
Mudania will be carried out. Everything else will be settled 
with full liberty of action for our Government. If any one 
thinks he is wronged he can appeal to our courts. 


Moscow Protests Again 


The Moscow Government has addressed a note to Lon- 
don, protesting against its exclusion from participation in 
the Near East Conference except for the negotiations re- 
lating to the status of the Straits. The note, moreover, 
protests against similar treatment of Bulgaria, and de- 
mands participation in the entire conference of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, the Ukraine and Georgia. The note proceeds 
in the best Muscovite propagandist vein: 


At a time when all the Powers were leagued against 
Turkey, Soviet Russia alone entered into friendship with her 
and her exclusion from the conference shows that the Entente 
Powers are determined to snatch from the Turkish people the 
fruit of their heroic victories. Soviet Russia is the friend 
of all oppressed peoples and she believes it her duty to attend 
the conference to obtain for the Turkish people the realiza- 
tion of their full national rights on which alone a stable 
peace in the Near East can be founded. 


Bulgaria also presents a claim (couched in respectful 
language) to participation in the entire conference, chiefly 
because of her need of an outlet on the ASgean, and because 
of the very large number of refugees within her borders. 


A Correspondent Hands It Out Hot. 
A. correspondent “hands it out hot” in the following: 


The American Congress adjourned at the height of the 
Near East crisis, in which it was not interested or in which 
it lacked the courage and magnanimity to show interest 
effectively. The American Congress could have saved the 
Christian minorities in Asia Minor. We flatter ourselves 
that we are at the forefront of civilization, that the leader- 
ship of civilization has passed to us. True leadership by us 
of civilization (and the essentials of civilization are uni- 
versally recognized and cannot be obscured by the obfuscating 
efforts of propaganda and petty journalism) implies that we 
will fight for it (even with the sword, if necessary, however 
paradoxical that may sound to pacifists and “liberals”), will 
protect it, will make provision against assaults upon it to 
be expected from barbarians. We may be the most civilized 
people in the world, we probably are; but by our behaviour 
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since the Armistice we have shown ourselves in nowise 
worthy to be called champions or leaders of civilization. The 
sufferings of the Armenians in Asia Minor, the recent tragedy 
in Smyrna, the resurgence of Turkey as a great Power, 
these things reflect disgrace on us more than on Britain or 
France or Italy, who may reasonably plead poverty and 
exhaustion and the trammels of tradition. We, rich and 
unexhausted, a mere stern word from whom would probably 
halt the Unspeakable Turk, having an unexampled oppor- 
tunity to champion civilization, do not in fact do so. 

On a recent Sunday prayers were said in the Protestant 
churches throughout our country for the “peoples of Asia 
Minor.’’ On the same day, doubtless, prayers were made and 
thanks rendered in the Mohammedan mosques throughout 
Turkey and indeed throughout the Islamic world. At the 
same time Mustapha Kemal was keeping his powder dry. 
Perhaps you can kill a cat with magic’; but you had best 
use arsenic also. 


Very Considerate 


Prior to the passage by the Angora Assembly of the act 
abolishing the Sultanate, the Sultan’s Government was 
kind enough to relieve the Allies of an embarrassment. 
The Allies had invited both the Constantinople and Angora 
Governments to participate in the peace conference. The 
Angora Government announced that it would not be repre- 
sented should the Constantinople Government participate. 
The Constantinople Government declined the invitation. 

The Sultan’s Government has ceased to exist, though the 
Great Padishah has not admitted that he is abolished as 
Sultan. His cabinet resigned on establishment of the Ke- 
malist administration in Constantinople. 


Several Things 
HERE seems to be doubt now whether the proposed 
T Brussels Economic Conference will be held. The Brit- 
ish are cool about it. Poincaré may try to barter Near 
East points for British concessions concerning reparations. 
cd * * 

On December 3 Switzerland will vote on a bill (originat- 
ing with the Socialists) proposing a very stiff capital levy. 
It is said that, in apprehension that the bill may be passed, 
capital is being exported and industry is seriously affected. 

* * * 

Recent elections to the first Diet under the new Polish 

constitution returned the following: 168 Conservatives; 9 

















International 


W. E. Stevenson, an American Rhodes scholar, winning the 120- 
yard hurdles at a meet at Oxford 


of the Centre; 182 of the Farmer, Socialist, and Labor 
Parties, together known as the Left; 2 Communists; 83 
non-Poles—Jews, Germans, Ruthenians, Lithuanians, White 
Russians, etc. The elections to the Senate gave similar re- 
sults. The non-Poles hold the balance of power. 

* * * 

At least 1,200 lives have been lost on the coast of Chile 
from earthquake and tidal wave, besides great destruction 
to shipping, to quays, and to town and countryside by the 
sea. 

* * * ‘ 

The National Assembly of the Far Eastern Republic has 
passed a resolution abolishing itself and asking for union 
with Soviet Russia. 
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Play-As-You-Enter Schools 
By Alfred G. Rolfe 


hed. She has four boys and her hobby is schools. 
Like many others, she loves new things in edu- 
cation. 

“IT have found a new school,” she said by way of 
greeting. 

“Indeed,” I replied. That is about as much as one 
can reply to Mrs. Letherhed, whose tongue can no man 
tame. 

“Yes,” she continued. “It’s in an abandoned brew- 
ery. Such a delightful place, and such an atmosphere. 
You’ve no idea.” 

“Hops?” I ventured. 

Mrs. Letherhed looked puzzled. Her sense of humor 
is not highly developed. Then she brightened. 

“No,” she said, “they haven’t organized the dancing 
classes yet. They are going to have morris dances and 
all that sort of thing, when the weather gets settled. 
They have arts and crafts and manual training and all 
the useful subjects. It’s really wonderful. And such 
a history course! My James, who is quite tempera- 
mental, you know, is crazy about his history teacher. 
The other night, when he said his prayers, he asked if 
he might mention her name.” 

“I hope you let him,” I said, as Mrs. Letherhed 
paused for breath. 

“Yes, I did,” she continued. “I couldn’t see that it 
would do any harm. You know what the Bible says 
about the prayers of children.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I assented, meaning to look it up at 
the first opportunity. I did look, but found nothing. 
Perhaps that is what she meant. I wonder. 

“And now,” she said, “I must be running along. I 
have so enjoyed this little chat with you. Do look up 
the school. The old brewery, you know. And go into 
the history class. Quite unique. The children write 
their own text-book.” 

Mrs. Letherhed fluttered away, leaving me speechless, 
although I did recover sufficiently to murmur, “Indeed,” 
long after she was out of hearing. 

A day or two after our interview I found myself in 
the vicinity of the old brewery and resolved to see what 
this wonderful schoo] was like. Long experience has 
taught me that Mrs. Letherhed’s judgment is not in- 
fallible. 

The gate stood invitingly open, and I ventured in. 
Just inside I met a little maid, who seemed to be doing 
nothing in particular. When she saw me she courtesied 
and said, “Gie ye godden, graybeard!” There are a 
few gray hairs in my beard, but they never have been 
officially recognized, and the salutation annoyed me. 

“Good afternoon,” I replied with dignity. “Can you 
tell me, my child, where I can find someone in author- 
ity?” 

“IT am not your child,” she said gravely. ‘Perhaps 
you have so many that you can’t remember them all. 
And there’s no one in authority. The school is in 
there.” 

She pointed towards a door and resumed her occupa- 
tion. Thus dismissed, I opened the door and entered a 
large room, cheerful and well lighted. On the walls 
were mottoes and a large number of colored maps on 


I HAVE been talking with my friend, Mrs. Lether- 


rollers. I remember two of the mottoes: “The Person- 
ality of the Child is Sacred,” and “Individuality Is 
Life.” 

One urchin was amusing himself by pulling down 
a map of the world to its full length and then letting 
it roll up with a bang. Doubtless, the modern method 
of studying Geography. 

The room was fairly well filled with children, who 
seemed to be enjoying themselves hugely. A group of 
boys and girls, gathered round a piano, were singing 
with gusto a well-known song, “There’s Nobody Home 
but the Baby.” 

In the middle of the room a game of tag was in full 
swing. All was confusion, and there seemed to be no 
one in authority, but there was a certain orderliness 
about it all. I accosted a small boy who bumped into 
me with violence and apologized very prettily. 

“Is this recess?” I inquired. 

“No, sir,” was the answer, “We didn’t feel like les- 
sons today, and so most of the teachers have gone home. 
Did you want to see Miss Smith? She was here a while 
ago and played tag until her hair,came down. If you 
wish to visit classes, there aren’t any except history. 
That recites every day. They say they like it. Did you 
ever study history?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I think I did, once, but I’ve for- 
gotten most of it, and should like to visit the history 
class. Where is it reciting?” 

“Well, you never can tell,” he said. “We change 
pretty often, for everyone gets tired of the same old 
room. Have you tried the malt room? We all like 
that, on account of its smell, you know. It’s just 
through that door. I would go with you, but I can’t 
because I’m one of the game wardens. We look after 
the little children and stop fights.” 

I thanked him and continued my quest. Leaving the 
game room, I passed along a corridor and soon came 
to a door on which had once been a sign in large capi- 
tals, “MALT.” 

Some ingenious soul had utilized the capitals and 
evolved the following motto, “More Art, Less Time,” 
which I took to be a condensed version of “Art is long 
and time is fleeting.” 

I knocked, at first timidly, then more boldly. As 
there was no response I opened the door and entered. 

A busy scene met my gaze. At one of the black- 
boards, with which the room was well supplied, a young 
girl was drawing with colored chalks. The other 
members of the class, fifteen or twenty in number, 
were watching the performance with intense interest. 
As the work progressed, hands began to go up, and 
when the task was done and the artist had written 
under it “Maria fecit,” there was a general waving of 
arms in air. 

“Who knows?” said the teacher, and in full chorus 
came the answer, “Marathon.” Then all together, 
teacher and pupils, chanted— 

The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free. 
At this point the teacher caught sight of me and 


made me welcome. 
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“It’s battlefields and biography today,’ she said, 
“One child draws a plan of a battlefield, and the others 
identify it, if they can. We have just finished that, 
and now we are going to have biographies. Each pupil 
has written some verses about a favorite character in 
history. These are typewritten, and copies are given to 
all members of the class. Of course, some of the verses 
are rather lame, but they act as memory stimuli. John, 
will you begin?” 

John rose and announced as his subject “Romulus, 
the founder of Rome and its first king.” 

Of all the ancient Roman Kings 
Romulus was primus. 

He laid the ancient city out 
Likewise his brother Remus. 

“Very good,” said the teacher. “That gives us sev- 
eral points to remember. The ending is especially 
quaint and pleasing. Now Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth, a golden-haired maiden of tender years, 
arose blushingly and said, “I have chosen as my subject 
‘Claudius,’ the admiral, not the emperor. He threw the 
sacred chickens into the sea because they wouldn’t eat.” 


When the sacred chicken brood 
Chose to quarrel with their food, 
Claudius, that Roman rude, 

Did not blink. 
“Drat the poultry-yard,” said he. 
“Throw the d—d things in the sea. 
If they can’t eat properly, 

Let ’em drink.” 

“Mother didn’t like the swear word,” she hastened 
to explain, “but father said it was ‘peppy.’ So I left it 
in. Do you like it, teacher?” 

The teacher hedged, “While I do not approve of pro- 
fanity in general, still we all know that sailors, especial- 
ly admirals, swear a good deal. If we remember that, 
perhaps we may let it stand. Now, Edward.” 

Edward’s contribution was brief. “I have written 
about two explorers,” he announced. “They are Hanno 
and Pytheas.” 


The explorer Hanno 

Played on the piano 

On his way to Sierra Leone; 
While at Ultima Thule 

Pytheas, the unruly, 

Performed on the slide-trombone. 

“Edward’s father deals in musical instruments,” the 
teacher explained to.me in an aside. “Of course you 
know, Edward,” she added aloud, “that these instru- 
ments, while of undoubted antiquity, were unknown to 
the early explorers.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Edward. “Father said that they 
were anachronisms, but nobody can play on those. And 
I thought that it didn’t matter what they played on so 
long as they went to those places.” 

“Quite true,” said the teacher, “You have only fol- 
lowed the example of the greatest of English poets, 
whose anachronisms are a matter of general knowl- 
edge.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Edward. 

The next performer was a bright-eyed maiden named 
Clara, whose subject was Archimedes. Clara plunged 
at once into deep water. 


Archimedes, old boy, 

Found out the alloy 

In Hiero’s best Sunday crown. 

He shouted “Eureka,” 

Took a dose of paprika, 

And died in the sack of the town. 
Syracuse, 212 B. C. 


“I don’t suppose he ever heard of paprika,” she 
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added, “but I couldn’t think of any other rhyme for- 
Eureka.” 

Clara seemed on the verge of tears and the teacher- 
hastened to reassure her. 

“Never mind,” she said, “You have given us much 
food for thought, and we all thank you. It didn’t really 
matter what sort of dose he took, did it?” 

“Well, it does to me,” said Clara, “but I presume he. 
didn’t care. My father drinks all sorts of—” 

Here the teacher thought best to interrupt and called 
upon a dreamy looking youth who answered to the name 
of Haroid. 

Harold stated by way of introduction that his contri- 
bution took the form of free verse, a statement which 
fell far short of the truth. His subject was “Decius.” 

Decius, 

To save his country 

In time of deadly peril 
Dedicated himself 

To the infernal gods. 
If. ever the call comes, 
Go thou 

And do likewise. 

“A very patriotic and pleasing sentiment,” said the. 
teacher. ‘While I do not, in general, approve of vers 
libre, still many noted men and women have used it 
with effect. Whitman’s name will occur to you all. it 
must, however, be used discreetly and in moderation.” 

“Like Whitman’s candy?” queried Harétd. 

“Yes, although you must not confuse the poet with 
the manufacturer of sweets.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Harold. 

At this point I was moved to withdraw, but before 
I could frame a decent excuse for so doing the teacher 
called upon my young friend James Letherhed, and I 
decided to stay. 

James announced as his subject “Hannibal” and pre- 
faced his performance with a few words of explanation. 

“I couldn’t use his name in my poem, because the 
only word which rhymes with ‘Hannibal’ is ‘cannibal,’ ~ 
and he wasn’t that. So I called him the Punic com- 
mander. I hope you won’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” said the teacher. “Please proceed.” - 
James proceeded. 

At the river Ticinus 

And Lake Trasimenus 

And Trebia, one, two, three, 
The Punic commander 

Outdid Alexander 

And finished the job at Cannae. 
He pounced on poor Varro 

Like a hawk on a sparrow 

And slaughtered his men without pity. 
Please remember the date. 

Year 538 

Since Romulus founded the city. 

“Very good, indeed, James,” was the teacher’s com- 
ment. “You have condensed much information into a. 
few lines. We all thank you. And now we must stop, 
for our time expired long ago. Those who have not 
read may hand in their poetry, and tomorrow you will 
receive copies of all the verses for your note-books. 
We will try to meet in the same room tomorrow, but 
if we find another class in possession we must respect 
the rights of others, musn’t we? Perhaps the game 
room will not be occupied. Good-bye and don’t forget 
our guest.” 

The guest was not forgotten, and after I had shaken 
hands with the departing pupils I turned to the teacher. . 
“A remarkable school,” I said. The statement seemed ~ 
reasonably safe. 
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“Yes,” she assented, “I think it is. We try to stimu- 
late interest in the children and at the same time io 
respect their personality. It’s not always easy, for the 
modern child is so temperamental. Personally, I have 
been greatly helped by the writings of Burble. You 
know him, I presume.” 

“Not so well. as I might,” I answered. 


suggest this method of teaching history?” 
“No, that is all my own. It serves a definite purpose. 


The children like it, and, after all, that is the essential 


thing, isn’t it?” 
Luckily, she didn’t seem to expect a reply, and I 


took my departure. 


“Does he 
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That night I called up Mrs. Letherhed. 

“I have visited your school,” I announced, “and the 
history class. You are right in thinking both unique.” 

“I’m so glad you agree with me,” she purred. 

“Yes,” I resumed, “and when James says his prayers 
tonight he might mention the whole schoo] as well as 
his history teacher.” 

“Well,” she responded, doubtfully, “of course you 
realize that James is very temperamental, but I hope 
he will feel like doing it. You know what the Bible 
says about the prayers of children.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said, as I hung up the receiver. 


An Incident in International Amity 
By Gardner Teall 


GRACIOUS incident in international amity 
A recently occurred at the opening of the annual 
exhibition of the Horticultural Society of 
New York in the halls of the American Museum of 
Natural History. On this occasion the beautiful new 
yellow reflex chrysanthemum, “Princess . Nagako,” 
named in honor of the fiancée of H. I. H. the Crown 
Prince of Japan, was shown for the, first time. 

As was pointed out on this occasion by Dr. Kumasaki, 
Japanese Consul General in New York, the chrysanthe- 
mum (kiku is the Japanese word for the flower) has 
been known to the Japanese from remote times. For 
at least six centuries a sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum 
has served as one of the two personal badges of the 
Imperial Family of Japan, the other being the three- 
leaved kiri (the Paulownia imperialis), although the 
use of this latter is not now restricted to the decora- 
tion of articles for the Emperor’s personal use. The 
kiku badge, however, is interdicted to other than Im- 
perial use. It will be found on the postage stamps of 


Japan. 

















Underwood 


The chrysanthemum, likened by Japanese lore to a 
saint whose soul is free from the trials and tribula- 
tions of the world, has always occupied a place in the 
affections of Japan which the rose has held in the 
affections of other nations. In Japanese poetry, as in 
Japanese art, this lovely flower has taken prominent 
place in the culture of Nippon. The poet Kiyowara 
Motosuke, who lived A. D. 907-990, sung of the dew- 
drops dripping from the blossoms of the chrysanthe- 
mum “every today,” and wondered how many centuries 
would pass before this dew could form a pool! Oshi- 
kochi no Mitsune, another famous tenth-century Jap- 
anese poet and one of the compilers of the “Kokinshu” 
(“Collection of Odes, Ancient and Modern’), one of 
the Japanese classics, wrote a tanka (a five-line verse) 
on the chrysanthemum which William N. Porter (“A 
Hundred Verses From Old Japan”) translates as fol- 
lows: 

It was a white chrysanthemum 
I came to take away; 

But which are colored, which are white, 
I’m half afraid to say, 
So thick the frost today! 

Of the verses on the chrysanthemum by later Jap- 
anese poets, that in hokku (three-line epigram form) 
by Ranko is probably the best known. This Porter 
translates as follows: 


Chrysanthemums, pure white, 
Are like moonbeams caught within 
The frosted dew at night. 


On the occasion of the birthday of the late Emperor 


Mutsuhito, the poet Bakujin wrote: 


Little birds sing to say ’ 
Pine, maple, and chrysanthemum 
Should be our flag today. 


With the Japanese the pine is a symbol of longevity, 
the maple of the beauty of autumn, and the chrysan- 
themum of the Imperial House. 

I cannot help but wonder if Ransetsu, a seventeenth- 
century poet noted for: his hokku, would not, had he 
beheld the wonderful yellow flower named in honor of 
the Princess Nagako, have modified his opinion as ex- 
pressed in his verse “On a Hundred Chrysanthemums 
Assembled,” which Basil Hall Chamberlain (“Japanese 
Poetry’’) translates as follows: 


Yellow chrysanthemums, 
White chrysanthemums ;— 
Would there were no more names than these! 
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Judge Hooper on the Middle Classes 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


nent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem Hooper, 
with a newspaper in his hand. 
- “Judge,” he asked, “who are these Fascisti folks 
that are paradin’ around Italy these days and tellin’ 
the king where he gets off at? 

“You mean the ‘black-shirts,’ Durfey?” queried 
Judge Hooper. “They are you and me, Durfey, and Mr. 
Higgins that runs the grocery store down at the corner. 
Parabolically speaking, Durfey, the black-shirts are 
the white-collars of the land of the olive and the home 
of the limber but edible spaghetti. In a way of speak- 
ing, Durfey, the black shirt is the pair of old jeans 
pants you and I put on some Saturday afternoon when 
patience has ceased to be a virtue and we know that 
our colored friend Rastus Diggs has lied eighty-seven 
times out of eighty-seven when he said he would come 
and clean the rubbish out of the woodshed. When we 


take off the white col- 
lar and put on the old 
jeans pants, Durfey, 
the wife knows we’re 
mad and will stand no 
more woodshed non- 
sense. The rubbish is 
going to depart from 
the sacred precincts of 
that woodshed ere set 
of sun, and don’t you 
forget it! 

“The black shirt on 
the chest of 
the - white- 
collar man is 
the symbol 
of ‘too much 
is plenty,’ 
Durfey. 
‘Look, now!’ says the white collar lad, ‘I’m a plain 


citizen and busy most of the time, and my occupation 
of doing most of the world’s work is so important 
that I have little time to worry if you but wave a red 
flag over my head, but, by dang, if you flap it in my 
eyes you'll learn I can peel off the stiff bosom and don 
the shirt of the hard fist and give a terrible wallop 
in the eye.’ And he would have done so, Durfey, in 
Italy, if the red eye had not most wisely held its mouth.” 

“The Fascisti, Durfey, is the fist of the Middle 
Classes showing the Italian woodshed that it has 
muscles like other folks, and that it is not afraid to 
put on a working shirt and use them if need be. And 
a fine thing for the world, Durfey, at this day and mo- 
ment, when the middle class has been so often told that 
it is a pickled jelly-fish that it has begun to believe it. 

“For, mind you, Durfey, there’s no doubt that red 
is the noisiest color in the world, bar none, which is 
no more than saying that one frog in a puddle can 
make more noise than the puddle and eighteen sur- 
rounding acres of good farm land. But which, Durfey, 
is not saying the frog is worth much or is more than 
a nuisance at best. 

“The fact is, Durfey, that this is a middle class 


(Fret OFFICER DURFEY approached our emi- 


world and becoming more so every day, and it is high 
time the mind-our-own-business folks hither and yon 
should mention it. Someone does well to peel off the 
white collar and relieve the thorax and shout the truth 
in a loud voice 

“The middle classes, Durfey, became the vast major- 
ity when the hut became a home and the aristocracy 
ceased to be the whole cheese and became as useless 
as the gilt label on the outside of the package. In this 
blessed land of ours everybody is the middle class ex- 
cept the tramp and the agitator, and both of them could 
be if they wanted to be. This is a middle-class nation, 
Durfey, and the middle class is the salt of the earth, 
and the best job yet produced by the Creator. He is 
not a slave and he is not an autocrat; he is you and 
me and the folks. 

“And it is the same elsewhere, Durfey. There 
are one or two places, like Russia, maybe, where the 
ie middle class is scarce 
—~ and few and, as I 
may say, can be put 
into a teaspoon and 
lost, but we don’t want 
that fact to fool us, 
Durfey. We _ don’t 
want to get the idea 
that what can happen 
in a land where there 
have been naught but 
autocrats and_ serfs 
can also happen in a 
land where pa and ma 
and the family have 
not been scared of a 
policeman for a hun- 
dred years. The trouble 
with Russia was that 
it was kicked out of 
autocracy into the middle of a middle-class world and 
it had no middle class whatever. But be not afraid; it 
will grow one; it is full of sprouts already. The dire 
fate of the whole world, Durfey, is to become middle 
class and proud of it. 

“The trouble with the middle class, Durfey, is that 
once on a time some smart guy called it ‘bourgeois’ 
and it thought that meant ‘He Who Gets Kicked’ in 
a free translation, and nobody has bothered to tell it 
otherwise. It has thought ‘God forgive me; I have 
a good pair of shoes and a dollar more than I need to 
pay the grocer—I wonder if I have a right to live, or 
should I go and drown myself for shame?’ It has 
what this Freud man would call an inferiority com- 
plex, Durfey, left over from the days when the man 
that had a turnip patch was the first man the robber 
baron soaked or the robber tramp took a whack at. 
The middle class was the goat, Durfey—everybody’s 
goat. Now he is everybody. Almost.” 

“Then what has he to be scared of, judge?” asked 
Durfey. : 

“If the news from Italy is authentic,” said Judge 
Hooper, “the answer to your query, Durfey, is—not 
a blame thing!” 
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By Fullerton Waldo 


ATELY, I spent three hours on the back platform 
L of a Canadian Pacific train with a veteran foreman 

of the railroad. His head full of traditions of 
Donald Smith, Van Horne, Shaughnessy, and “Jim” 
Hill, he bewailed a decadence since their day. From 
Winnipeg to Fort William, Ontario, the ties and rails 
were only less dear to him than children. In the old 
days, nothing was easy and everything was grief. “It 
was light steel and heavy loads, with green help,” he 
put it. But you could lick that green help into shape 
with patience. Nowadays what have you? “Socialists 
with their wars and rumors of wars, sitting in our 
city councils and our provincial legislatures, talking 
the face off the clock.” 

He did not know what Canada was coming to. The 
scum and the offscouring of the Old World would never 
do to build up the New. You needed men of guts, 
two-fisted, to cope with the swamp land and the prairie, 
to draw the wealth out of the soil. 

“We have too many land-poor,” he declaimed. “We 
need the man who works the tract he takes, not one 
who lies down and waits for it to rise in value. That 
village we just spun through is not‘a mite bigger than 
it was when I came here from Scotland forty years ago. 
There’s a lot of poverty in Winnipeg because men won’t 
work for less than war-bounty wages they got five 
years ago. They’d rather live on a dole from public 
funds. And the Socialist councilmen and legislators, 
with nothing at stake, don’t care what they spend. So 
the taxes rise, and those who hold the property must 
pay them. 

“Too many want to get rich in no time. This rail- 
road pays men 60 cents an hour for tamping ties. 


- Those men have to live, but at the same time it’s awful 


money for that job. We were happier in the old days, 
with lower wages and lower prices. Men were better 
off at 35 cents an hour. No employer can afford to pay 
men $9 and $10 a day. You needn’t bring any of these 
Bolsheviks around me. I’m fed up with ’em. I’ve seen 
and heard enough of ’em. 

“Time was when we paid 8 or 9 cents a pound for 
butter, 8 and 9 cents a dozen for eggs (and I’ve seen 
’em down as low as 6), $4.50 for cord-wood, and meat 
by the quarter for 3 and 4 cents a pound. Today what 
have we? Flour at $4.85 for a 98-pound sack at Winni- 
peg. The worst is fuel. Hard coke is now $19 a ton. 
Last winter hard coal was $20.50. There’s no hard 
coal to be had at present. Soft coal is $13. Tamarack 
is $9 a cord. Last winter it went to $12. Lord help 
the poor when winter comes! ; 

“Even a first-class ‘pickled’ (creosoted) tie for this 
railroad costs $1.30. The tie itself is 30 cents. The 
rest is for the handling.” 

At Edmonton, according to a provincial cabinet 
member, the Alberta and Great Waterways wanted 70 
men for ordinary labor. They wouldn’t go for 30 cents 
an hour. They wanted 45, which they said the city of 
Edmonton paid. But the city was not hiring any men. 
Hence they loafed, and were ready to accept charity 
rather than a scale that was not of their own imposing. 

In sharp contrast with that condition was the cheap 
efficient labor of the men of the Hudson’s Bay boats on 


the Mackenzie River. Hustling the four-foot spruce 
logs aboard for fuel, I worked as a volunteer deck-hand 
side by side with these fine and willing young fellows. 
Last year they got $75 a month, all found; this year 
their pay has been slashed to $40. Yet I heard scarcely 
a murmur of complaint. The stoker got $45 a month. 
His work was very much harder than if he shoveled 
coal, for some of the logs handled were fifteen inches 
in diameter. It was like firing with railway ties. 
Moreover, almost every man could do anything that 
needs to be done on such a boat. We bent a rudder- 
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Canadian lumberjacks in camp 
shaft, and in about twenty minutes these men, swarm- 
ing ashore through frozen mud, had a forge in full blast 
on the bank and were straightening it out. There was 
not a thing on the bank to help them. They had to take 
the apparatus piece-meal from the boat and set it up. 
They were merry as the day is long, and as generous as — 
sunshine, and when a man drove an axe into the side of 
his foot they closed ranks and added his toil to their 
six-hour shifts cheerfully till he was up and hobbling 
about again. : 

Are conditions easy in the far northern country, the 
“friendly Arctic,” as Stefansson has named it? They 
are not. Stefansson is quite right in all that he says 
of the intensive summer and the flowers and the flies. 
But I was present when my good friend the Bishop of the 
Mackenzie signed a check of $1,000 for five and a half 
tons of coal, to be delivered to missionaries on Coron- 
ation Gulf. Until recently the price has been $300 
a ton. Coronation Gulf is treeless. 

The boatmen can make their autumnal getaway to 
little farms on Peace River or to mines round Edmon- 
ton, or to the life of the lumberjack. Those who pass 
the winter at some riverpost must pay high for the 
privilege. Flour is $24 for a 98-pound bag. Brown 
sugar is $21 for 100 pounds. Soda crackers cost a 
dollar a pound and pilot crackers half that amount. 
This summer if you were in luck you get five small 
oranges for a dollar. Only about a quarter of this fruit, 
imported, can endure the river voyage. 

Yet men who leave the country reviling it return to 
it. The lure of the North is quite as strong as that of 
the East or any other quarter. 
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A Page of Recent Verse 
Edited by Helen Louise Cohen 


Head of Department of English, Washington Irving High School 


“Verse is the final proof to the poet that his mastery over 
his art is Complete. It is the shutting up of his powers in 
‘measureful content’; the answer of form to his spirit; of 
strength and ease to his guidance. . Verse, in short, 
is that finishing, and rounding, and ‘tuneful planeting’ of the 
poet’s creations which is produced of necessity by the smooth 
tendencies of their energy or inward working, and the har- 
monious dance into which they are attracted round the orb 
of the beautiful. Poetry, in its complete sympathy with 
beauty, must of necessity leave no sense of the beautiful, and 
no power over its forms, unmanifested; and verse flows as 
inevitably from this condition of its integrity as other laws 
of proportion do from any other kind of embodiment of 
beauty. . . .”—-LEIGH HUNT. 


T is strange in this hundredth year after the death of 

Shelley, to be publishing for the first time, a new poem 
to him written by his friend, Leigh Hunt. It has been 
thought that the “mood and manner suggest that the lines 
were written about the date of Hunt’s book, The Religion of 
the Heart, which appeared in 1853.” 


“To Shelley,” by Leigh Hunt 

[The London Mercury] 
Beloved Shelley, friend, immortal heart, 
Whose name so long has been shut up in mine, 
Which could not speak for tears; oh most belov’d 
And divine soul, scarcely less visible 
Or more a spirit now (so strong has love 
Stamp’d thy warm image) than when heretofore 
Thou satst beside our hearth, half lifted up 
On pinions of seraphic will, and breath’dst 
Fires of sweet faith, and beauteous scorn of scorn: 


Oh now thou seest (out of that orb, where souls 
Of martyrs go, to rest till the day come) 

What golden hours await this yearning globe, 
By hope at last, and honied breath like thine, 
Spun like a starry bee. Which thought, and one 
Other sweet fervid voice, which late I heard, 
Forth pouring to it as I stood, in tears, 

Strong in their weakness, and for infinite wants 
Felt heav’n ordaining infinite supply, 

Move me to utter what I heard, in words, 

And stretch the stormy sweetness, far as breath 
Is giv’n me, chaunting to thy spirit, friend, 
And dim-seen angels, and desiring man. 


From the days when the Anglo-Saxons launched their 
long boats into the gray northern waves, sea poetry and 
sea trope have distinguished English verse. Today Henry 
Newbolt, John Masefield, Rudyard Kipling, and Alfred 
Noyes are carrying on the tradition, of which the poem 
that follows is not unworthy. 


“The Embarcadero,” by Harry Noyes Pratt 
[The Lyric West] 
Great ships that nose to the rough gray landing 
As cattle nose to the pasture gate; 
Great bows that bend and bulge, outstanding 
Above the tangle where cargoes wait. 


Bold ships from the shores of far, dim oceans, 
Formosa strait to Bristol town; 

Their bows have swayed to the rhythmic motions 
Of waves that wet them, keel and crown. 


Gray ships that have swung down far, wide spaces, 
Malayan isles to the Hebrides— 

Fair ships that have known the wide far places 
Of starry skies and the starlit seas. 


Serene and aloof from the noisy clamour 
They dream of the kiss of the wind-borne foam; 
Of the thrust and swing as the wild seas hammer— 
They dream of the seas that shall bear them home. 


The parallel between the insect world and our own seems 
recurrent nowadays. It is not inappropriate to consider 
in connection with The Insect Comedy by Joseph and Karel 
Capek, now playing in New York, these reflections of a 
young American poet. 


“Entomology,” by Robert Hillyer 
[The Outlook] 


In August as I lay upon a hill 
I saw black ants and red ones in the grass. 
Well-bred, adept, they labored with a will 
And stepped aside to let each other pass. 


I saw two battling spiders come to terms, 
And skate away without another word; 

I also saw a beetle and three worms, 
Which I just mentioned to a passing bird. 


Small jungles, and a ground-mole come to grief 
(If one can judge by such a skeleton) ; 

A bob-tailed bug upon a strawberry leaf, 
The which I tickled just to see him run. 


These I observed, and many other things, 
But I’ll not bore you with particulars; 

At any rate, the afternoon took wings, 
And left the insect, Me, beneath the stars. 


In the introduction to Lady Margaret Sackville’s 
Collected Poems (1919), Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, an- 
alyzing her art, wrote: “Let us in the meanwhile be 
thankful for what remains to us of the classic tradition 
in form and dignity, which Lady Margaret more than 
any other of our young writers adheres to.” Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville has more in common with our American 
Sarah Teasedale than with any of her English contem- 
poraries. Lady Margaret’s verse is rich in sentiment 
and moving in spirit, as witness this song: 


“Finis,” by Margaret Sackville 
[The New Republic] 


Well then, we’ve done with this and that and these: 
Gardens in summer and the little noise 

Of wind at night-fall, laden apple-trees, 
Musical instruments and other toys. 


Let us depart. Make haste. We have no choice, 
Lest, lingering, even memory grow stale: 

No ghost is more implacable than Joy’s, 
No tale more tedious than a twice-told tale. 


Away then and away and look not back! 
There is no happiness can outwit Time; 
Soon will the first star dawn and the sun set. 


Yet Ah!—before night closes on our track, 
To launch our youth upon the wings of rhyme 
And save its fires from failure and regret! 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Wooprow WILSON AND WORLD SET- 
TLEMENT. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. Twovolumes. Double- 
day, Page. 

My LIFE AND SOME LETTERS. By 





Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Dodd, 
Mead. 
LovE CONQUERS ALL. By Robert 


C. Benchley. Holt. 

My YEARS ON THE STAGE. By John 
Drew. Dutton. 

THE Sout or Dorset. By F. J. 
Harvey Darton. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

HuMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 
ner. 

THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K, 
LANE. Houghton Mifflin. 
PENGUIN PERSONS & PEPPERMINTS. 

By Walter Prichard Eaton. 

/ W. A. Wilde Company. 

U /THE SuNNy Swe. By A. A. Milne. 
Dutton. 











XTREMISTS among the admirers 

of our various public men have 
fallen into differing classes. Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker, in an article written 
during Mr. Wilson’s administration, 
became one of the earliest of what may 
be called the lachrymose school; in 
newspaper lingo it would be said that 
he could not write about the President 
without writing sob stuff. He de- 
scribed the birds twittering in the 
White House grounds, and an irrev- 
erent editor remarked that the corre- 
spondent seemed to be twittering on 
the lawn. In his two volume work, 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settle- 
ment” (Doubleday), Mr. Baker does 
not employ this method; his is/a frank 
and dignified presentation of Mr. Wil- 
son’s case in defense of what hap- 
pened at Paris during the making of 
the treaty of peace. He publishes all 
that his chief desires to have known; 
for the rest one must go to other 
sources, to Mr. Lansing, and to all the 
other participants, friends, and critics. 
Of course, there is to some degree the 
usual phraseology of the advocate of 
the League of Nations; we are “ideal- 
ists,” we have “imperishable vision”— 
you others, by inference, are crass 
materialists, children of darkness. 
Mr. Baker is a loyal friend, a stout 
and honest fighter, and the tone of 
admiration in the book is not slavish. 
It is apparent that the League was, to 
Mr. Wilson, the be-all and the end-all, 
the cure-all and the mend-all. Old 
messes were to be left without clear- 
ing up, new messes were to be entered 
upon, compromises were to be made, 
and then the magic-working League 
was to come upon the scene and, like 
Dutch Cleanser, was to polish every- 
thing, and leave a bright and shining 
world. There is little which is start- 
ling in Mr. Baker’s work (much of it 
appeared in the New York Times). It 
will comfort Mr. Wilson’s friends, but 
it can hardly confound his opponents. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s “My Life 
and Some Letters” (Dodd, Mead) is a 
brilliant book. Her triumph in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” her tour 
with Mme. Bernhardt, her tours in 
America, her appearance in Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion,” are some of the more 
important professional events described 
by her. She writes of the husband 
who was killed in the Boer War, and 


of the son who was killed in the Great. 


War; of her friendship ‘and corre- 
spondence with such men as Mr. Shaw 
and Sir James Barrie. The Shaw 
letters are of especial interest. 


Mr. Benchley begins to spoof on his 
title page. I do not know how many 
sentimental young’ persons have 
already bought his “Love Conquers 
All” (Holt) with the idea of finding 
a passionate romance, only to discover 
that (as in Artemus Ward’s lecture on 
“The Babes in the Woods”) the title 
has nothing to do with it. If, however, 
a reader wishing a volume of humor- 
ous skits comes into possession of the 
book, he will be captious if he is dis- 
appointed. He writes, for example, 
about the advertisements of the chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias, and ends with 
some rhymes about 


THE WELL-INFORMED CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 

Between the dark and the day-light 

When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupation. 

Which is known as the children’s hour. 

’Tis then appears tiny Irving 

With the patter of little feet, 

To tell us that worms become dizzy 

At a slight. application of heat. 

And Norma, the baby savant, 

Comes toddling up with the news 

That a valvular catch in the larynx 

Is the reason why Kitty mews. 

“Oh, Grandpa,” cries lovable Lester, 

“Jack Frost has surprised us again, 

By condensing in crystal formation 

The vapor which clings to the pane!” 

Then Roger and Lispenard Junior 

Race pantingly down through the hall 

To be first with the hot information 

That bees shed their coats in the Fall. 

No longer they clamor for stories 

As they cluster in fun ’round my knee 

But each little darling is bursting 

With a story that he must tell me, 

Giving reasons why daisies are sexless 

And what makes the turtle so dour; 

So it goes through the horrible gloaming 

Of the Well-Informed Children’s Hour. 


John Drew—whose “My Years on 
the Stage” (Dutton) has only the fault 
of being too short—relates a presenta- 
tion to Edward VII (then Prince of 
Wales) and to the Princess, in the 
Royal box, while the Daly company 
was playing at the Gaiety Theater in 
London. With the Princess was a 
young relation. When Mr. Drew and 
Miss Rehan, who accompanied him, re- 
turned back of the stage the other 
actors crowded round. 

“Who was the other man in the 
box?” asked someone. 

“He is one of the Princes of Den- 
mark. The Princess of Wales is his 
aunt.” 

“What’s he doing over here?” 

“I don’t know. They did not let us 
in on the purpose of hrs mission.” 


' 
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“TI know what he’s doing here,” said 
James Lewis; “he has come over here 
from Denmark to collect royalties from 
Henry Irving for ‘Hamlet.’” 

In Philadelphia, writes Mr. Drew, 
there was at the Walnut Street Thea- 
ter an old-fashioned, regular gallery 
audience, keen to approve what it liked 
and quick to voice its disapproval. His 
niece, Miss Ethel Barrymore, playing 
for: the first time a long and important 
part, was somewhat nervous and not 
quite audible. A friendly voice called 
to her from the gallery: 

“Speak up, Ethel. You’re all right. 
The Drews is all good actors.” 


William Lyon Phelps believes in the 
inspiration of the Bible, and glories in 
the English Authorized Version as a 
great monument of literature and 
instrument of culture. In his “Hu- 
man Nature in the Bible” (Scribner) 
he discusses its characters, with these 
beliefs as his background, and in a 
method which is modern, lively, some- 
times amusingly audacious, and alto- 
gether fascinating. 


“ Franklin K. Lane’s “Letters” 
(Houghton Mifflin) should be read for 
the revelation of the man—a noble 
American, a politician who thought, a 
party man who was too humorous to 
be a partisan. The sensation which 
the letters made dwells in his com- 
ments on President Wilson and his 
Cabinet. Often a firm admirer of his 
leader, and perhaps qualified admirer 
to the end, his criticisms are all the 
more illuminating. On February 15, 
1917, as he reports, Mr. Wilson “was 
not in sympathy with any great pre- 
paredness!” A few days later Lane 
asks Secretary Lansing if it is true 
that the wives of American consuls, on 
leaving Germany, had been stripped 
naked, given an acid bath to detect 
writing on their flesh, and subjected to 
other indignities. Lansing answered 
that it was true. The President says 
that the country was not willing that 
“we should take any risks of war. I 
said that I got no such sentiment out 
of the country ... .” The President 
thought that to let the country know 
what was going on was “to work up 
a propaganda of hatred against Ger- 
many.” “I don’t know whether the 
President is an internationalist or a 
pacifist, he seems to be very mildly 
national—his patriotism is covered 
over with a film of philosophic humani- 
tarianism, that certainly doesn’t make 
for ‘punch’ at such a time as this.” 
On February 2, after Germany had 
sent her note about sinking all ships 
in the war zone, after all the horrors 
of Belgium, of the Lusitania, after the 
war had been going on for two years 
and a half, the President, in answer to 
a question as to which side he wished 
to see win, “said that he didn’t wish to 
see either side win—for both had been 
equally indifferent to the rights of 
neutrals—though Germany had been 
brutal in taking life, and England only 
in taking property. He would like to 
see the neutrals unite.” 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
“Something Different’’ 


ONE WorRLD AT A TIME. By Margaret 
Fuller. New York: The Century 
Company. 

MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 
By Eleanor Farjeon. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

THE GREEN OVERCOAT. By Hilaire Belloc. 
With illustrations by G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company. 

LETTERS TO A DgINN. By Grace Zaring 
Stone. New York: The Century 
Company. 

THE THiIncs WE Are. By John Middle- 
ton Murry. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 


EVIEWERS are always being 
asked to recommend to theis cor- 


‘respondents and familiars “something 


out of the ordinary.” This does not 
mean something above the average in 
workmanship, but something unusual 
in kind or savor—with a new “kick” 
or at least kink in it. Novelties become 
commodities over night. The latest 
tricks of naturalism or romanticalism 
are quickly reduced to formula; so that, 
after turning the first few pages of 
almost any new novel, the experienced 
reader finds himself murmuring a label, 
and thereafter is chiefly interested in 
seeing how closely the label fits. But 
what we openly or secretly hunger for, 
readers and reviewers alike, is the 
original touch, whether or not it be as- 
sociated with novelty of matter—or, if 
you like, the touch so original as to 
give novelty to any matter. “One 
World at a Time” is a book with this 
quality or property, a first-hand book. 
Its substance is simple enough, so far 
as the physical scene and action are 
concerned. It is not a book of youth. 
The author, say her publishers, “goes 
back to her own experience for the set- 
ting of ‘One World at a Time’ and for 
some of her characters, back to the 
days when as a little. girl she herself 
visited an uncle in South Carolina and 
came to know many such Americans of 
French descent as those she so vividly 
describes in the novel.” This book 
takes the form of reminiscence by one 
who has had a similar experience in 
girlhood. As the author’s name is Mar- 
garet Fuller, and the supposed nar- 
rator is named for a “Sarah d’Ossoli,” 
there would seem to be some direct 
connection here with the high-priestess 
of New England Transcendentalism: 
the publishers throw no light on this 
point of interest, perhaps because the 
younger generation has hardly heard 
of the Margaret Fuller of the Dial. It 
is not, I say, a book of or for youth. 
But it is not, either, a book of Vic- 
torian sentiment or elderly moralizing. 
I de not know how to describe its pe- 
culiar quality, its unconventionality, 
its ripe humor, its firm characteriza- 
tion, its quiet original charm of style. 
A moving tale of young love is em- 
bedded in it, but I expect to remember 
its miniature picture of the South in 
the early days after the war, and its 
portrait of Uncle Lapierre, a figure 
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which emerges clear and human from 
these pages, like the Uncle Toby of his 
favorite classic. 


“Martin Pippin in the Apple Or- 
chard” is so highly praised in a Fore- 
word by J. D. Beresford that the know- 
ing reader will begin the tale with mis- 
givings. Mine were not lessened by the 
first few pages, which opened, as it 
seemed to me, in a vein of somewhat 
conscious fancifulness. But I was sim- 
ply not in the key, and when I had once 
“tuned in” it all fell clear and happy 
upon my ear. Everything reminds a 
reviewer of something else, and this 
will remind him, perhaps, of “Jurgen.” 
It has something of the imaginative 
grace, the overtonal sonority and deli- 
cacy, of that fantasy, without its male 
grossness. You may read “Martin Pip- 
pin,” like “Jurgen,” as fairy-tale or 
parable, satire or love-story, or genial 
commentary on human nature, and 
take your pleasure of it. It is a good 
book for household reading aloud. 

With a tale of this sort, place and 
time are of course nothing. Mr. Ca- 
bell’s Poictesme and Miss Farjeon’s 
Adversane in Sussex, Illyria, and Ar- 
den, are all the same country, which is 
no-country. But Miss Farjeon weaves 
a new charm out of her homely British 
yarn; her universal fairy-tale gains 
relish from its broad Sussex accent. 
Of what Martin Pippin is doing and 
saying in the apple orchard, at so much 
length and leisure, the less said at sec- 
ond hand the better. Chiefly he seems 
to be spinning a series of romantic 
yarns for the amusement of his quaint 
and innocent audience; but there is a 
quiet business of his own going on all 
the time, and in the end it is his ro- 
mance which crowns all. Living happy 
ever after is not in the least our affair 
in this sort of fiction. Anybody can 
live happily enough, can be contented 
in a sensible way, if he sets his mind 
to it and refuses to let trifles upset him. 
But what does it profit him if he has 
failed to taste, for an instant, the nec- 
tar of romantic love? In such mood of 
complacent and elevating indifference 
to humdrum and common sense one 
must read “Martin Pippin.” The skep- 
tic in fairy matters and stickler for 
squalid fact will waste his time open- 
ing these pages. 


“The Green Overcoat” is and pre- 
tends to be nothing but a piece of 
amusing foolery. But when a Belloc 
and a Chesterton collaborate in non- 
sense, something is “bound to drop.” 
Mr. Chesterton, to be sure, appears 
here only in the new réle of illustrator, 
but he does a very good job. His draw- 
ings belong to no recognizable school or 
manner, and we are grateful for this 
as well as for the fact that they actu- 
ally illustrate the text—a thing which 
professional illustrators seldom stoop 
to.’ He must have had almost as much 
fun doing the pictures as Mr. Belloc 
had spinning the yarn. It is a blithe 
fantasy, in which, thank Heaven, there 
is not a word of sense. A number of 
ridiculous things happen to a number 
of ridiculous persons, and Mr. Belloc 
conveys them to us with the careless 
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gusto of an after-dinner intimate. It 
-all begins with the purloining by a 
Professor of Psychology of a magnifi- 
cent green overcoat belonging to a rich 
retired merchant. It is the kind of 
overcoat which brings misfortune to 
all illegal possessors, and only blesses 
the original owner. The Professor is 
pretty roughly handled by fate, be- 
comes a forger and an impostor, and 
is saved from public exposure and dis- 
grace only by an ingenious turn of 
chance which makes silence very much 
to the interest of the overcoat’s right- 
ful owner. The Professor is left by 
the adventure the reputed possessor of 
a considerable fortune, and a revered 
authority on psychic phenomena. I 
love Mr. Belloc’s blithe and casual con- 
clusion. Summing up with a row of 
“hows,” he concludes: “. . . How 
Professor Higginson was compelled for 
many years to review the wildest books 
about spooks, and to lecture till he was 
thin as a rail (often for nothing) upon 
the same subject—all these things you 
will have to read in some other book, 
which I most certainly do not mean to 
write, and which I do not think any- 
body else will write for you. .. . 
How Guelph University looked when it 
found there was no Ten Thousand 
Pounds at all after Professor Higgin- 
son’s death none of us know, for the 
old idiot is not yet dead. How they 
will look does not matter in the least, 
for the whole boiling of them are only 
people in a story, and there is an end 
of them.” 


“Wintergreen” is a less original bit 
of British comedy as the subtitle indi- 
cates—it is a story of the present, or 
of the very near past. Gardshore, the 
romantic hero, is a victim of shell- 
shock and misprised love. The affair 
of Gardshore and his lively and charm- 
ing lady-love is in the foreground for 
those who like that kind of thing. The 
real centre of the comedy is the Scotch 
gentlewoman who has fled from domes- 
tic ills and boredoms into domestic 
service under the nom de guerre of 
“Wintergreen.” Her gawky humor 
and common sense are balm and solv- 
ent to the troubles of the younger gen- 
eration. It is pleasant and fitting that, 
having done her duty by the romantic 
story, she should receive a legacy of a 
million pounds, and should devote it to 
the founding of an “Order of Martha 
Maries” for the training to usefulness 
of unoccupied gentlewomen. The book 
is less fresh in kind than the others on 
our present list, but it will appeal to 
readers who like their Birmingham 
and Benson and Buckrose, and does 
not lack a mild flavor of its own. 


“Letters to a Djinn” is the work of 
an American who has traveled in the 
Pacific, to Australia, Papua, Java, 
Ceylon, and successfully employs her 
memories of exotic scene and color in 


the weaving of a light but amusing 


Anglo-American romance. It is a good 
“travel-book” and a good love-story; 
and out of the unusual compound 
emerge with distinctness a surprising 
number of fellow-beings of various 
races—the clumsy sound-hearted Amer- 
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ican professor, the two Britons, Miss 
Hale-Hale and the Explorer (the latter 
being the romantic hero in the piece), 
the chivalrous and lovable Dutch sea- 
captain, Shepley the derelict English 
gentleman, and one or two others. The 
form of the narrative is novel, as it 
takes the form of a series of letters to 
a real or fancied friend in America, 
whose djinn the traveler imagines as 
brooding over her and occasionally ap- 
pearing to admonish or rescue her in 
moments of need. The really difficult 
‘scheme of the book is easily and hap- 
pily worked out, so that the effect of 
the whole lies safe betwen pretentious 
and flippant, on a plane of artfully 
colored but genuine comedy. 


“The Things We Are” is a work by 
‘one of the much younger if not quite 
the youngest “school” of British nov- 
elists. It is a story by an intellectual 
for intellectuals. It begins where the 
anti-Victorians leave off, ignoring in- 
stead of combating the conventions of 
a less intellectual age. Its persons see 
nothing simply, do nothing responsibly. 
They dwell in a sort of limbo of im- 
pulses and reluctances, perturbations 
and half-thoughts. They do not scorn 
social usage or any ancient code of 
honor among friends and lovers; they 
simply do not feel anything about 
these inconvenient matters. Mr. Boston 
is a bachelor of thirty years, whose 
only emotion is the memory of an ex- 
quisite mother. He is a cold, precise 
Londoner, a private secretary without 
ambition, and neither possessing nor 
desiring friends. He does his work, re- 
pairs to his lodgings, occasionally 
loiters in the London streets, feeling a 
vague warmth and satisfaction in the 
momentary incidents and contacts of 
the street. He thinks much about him- 
self, and reads to get away from 
thought. Then he meets by chance a 
man, Bettington, a poor journalist, 
and a girl, Felicia, a bachelor-girl in 
an office. Bettington and Felicia are 
old friends, and Bettington dreams of 
marrying her. He is a far better man 
than Boston, and Felicia knows it, but 
in the end, after dilly-dallying and 
second-thought on all sides, it is Bos- 
ton who gets her, or is got by her, or 
is condemned to her by a mysterious 
fate. We leave Bettington vaguely 
wondering what in thunder it is all 
about, and none too certain that it 
matters. Nobody has any hard feel- 
ing against anybody else at any time; 
they all are far too keenly occupied 
in watching themselves and each other 
—keenly, yet with a sort of unearthly 
detachment—to bother with simple 
feeling. 

Admirably written the book is, in 
point of style, and whether or not 
you care about its people and its ac- 
tion, you have to grant it the merit of 
being “something different.” 

H. W. BoynTon 


A new edition has been published of 
Edward Carpenter’s “From Adam’s 


Peak to Elephanta” (Dutton, $3.50), 
descriptions of India and Ceylon, esp2- 
cially remarkable for the chapters on 
Eastern religions. 
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An Intensive Study of Criminal Justice 


REPORT OF THE CLEVELAND FOUNDATION’S 
SURVEY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN CLEVELAND, 
Ounr0. Directed and Edited by Roscoe 
Pound and Felix Frankfurter. The 
Cleveland Foundation. $3.75. 


A “CRIME WAVE” which, among 
other things, brought with it the 
trial for murder of the Chief Judge 
of Cleveland’s Municipal Court, led the 
city’s Bar Association and other civic 
organizations to ask the Cleveland 
Foundation to undertake a searching 
survey of the administration of crim- 
inal justice in that community. It took 
up the task in an enlightened and thor- 
oughgoing manner. It called to its 
aid the best expert talent the country 
afforded and through the expenditure 
of upwards of $38,000 gave those in 
charge all the facilities they required. 

The investigation was under the gen- 
eral control and direction of Dean 
Pound and Professor Frankfurter of 
the Harvard Law School. Mr. Ray- 
mond D. Fosdick, who had already 
published his “American Police Sys- 
tem,”’ made a critical examination of 
the Cleveland police force. Mr. Alfred 
Bottman, sometime City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati, gave his attention to the 
prevailing methods of prosecution. Mr. 
Reginald Heber Smith, author of “Jus- 
tice and the Poor,” and Mr. Herbert 
B. Ehrman were brought from Boston 
to study the city’s criminal courts. 
Mr. Burdette G. Lewis, now New 
Jersey’s Commissioner of Institutions 
and Agencies,” and whose “Offender” 
has been reviewed in these columns, re- 
ported upon the correctional and penal 
treatment given delinquents. Dr. Her- 
man M. Adler, State Criminologist of 
Illinois, took for his share of the com- 
mon undertaking the part which medi- 
cal science plays in the administration 
of criminal justice. Mr. Albert M. 
Kales of the Chicago Bar examined 
the character of the legal education 
available in Cleveland, while the re- 
lation of the newspapers to criminal 
prosecutions was studied and discussed 
by Mr. M. K. Wisehart, a New York 
newspaper man of experience and abil- 
ity. 

It was high time that such a survey 
should be made. In proportion to pop- 
ulation there are more than fifty times 
as many robberies and assaults to rob 
in Cleveland than in Great Britain and 
sixty times as many murders as in 
London. A black record truly; but 
is the metropolis of the Western Re- 
serve a greater sinner than many an- 
other American city? Why in com- 
parison, not only with nearly every 
European country but with Canada as 
well, do we so lamentably fail in the 
primary object of government? To 
answer that question for Cleveland the 
survey looked into everything con- 
nected with the prevention, the prose- 
cution, or the punishment of crime. 

A New England village, transferred 
to the shores of the Western lake, 
grew in a few decades into a great 
city more than one-fourth of whose in- 
habitants were born abroad. In at- 





tempting to adapt its simple and prim- 
itive preventive and punitive ma- 
chinery to its radically altered condi- 
tions resort was had to many accident- 
al and more or less haphazard expedi- 
ents. In the nature of things many of 
these were peculiar to Cleveland and 
are not precisely duplicated elsewhere. 
The Survey dealt with conditions as it 
found them. It sought prompt im- 
provement in the doing of criminal 
justice in Cleveland. Its purpose was 
not to devise an ideal plan which in 
the fullness of time might everywhere 
solve the problems of crime and the 
criminal. It recognized that many of 
the specific shortcomings with which 
it chiefly concerned itself had their 
roots in the way in which American 
democracy looks at many things. But 
it wisely avoided going farther afield 
than was absolutely necessary. It is 
impossible within the limits of a brief 
review so much as to mention most of 
its recommendations. They relate to 
things which Cleveland needs and 
which it is quite possible she may be 
able to get. Some evils which there 
ery aloud for correction may not exist 
in other places, which in their turn are 
suffering from others from which 
Cleveland is happily free. Few of our 
large cities have acquired what old- 
time theologians used to call an experi- 
mental conviction; to wit, that their 
urban conditions as they exist today 
are so unlike those of the small towns 
they were yesterday that crime in them 
cannot be adequately dealt with by the 
simple expedient of hiring more police- 
men, prosecuting attorneys, and 
judges. It is to the lack of a realizing 
appreciation of this essential fact that 
the Survey attributes many serious 
but readily curable weaknesses of ad- 
ministration. 

Many urban centres besides Cleve- 
land have not thought it necessary to 
make sure that their so-called detec- 
tives shall have either the natural ca- 
pacity or the specialized training to fit 
them to detect, but it is to be hoped 
that nowhere else outside of Topsy- 
Turveydom are the detectives chosen 
from the thickest-headed members of 
the entire police force, as the Army in- 
telligence tests apparently show has 
been Cleveland’s practice. On _ the 
other hand, Cleveland has had a better 
understanding than many other places 
of the importance of the police jus- 
tices or the municipal judges before 
whom all offenders are first brought 
and by whom petty delinquencies are 
finally disposed of. It gives them a 
dignified title and the same compensa- 
tion which the United States pays to 
its District Judges. It has taken them 
out of politics to the extent at least 
that it now makes little difference 
whether they call themselves Demo- 
crats or Republicans; yet they remain 
of very much the same type as are to 
be found in the police courts almost 
anywhere between the two oceans. A 
city of Cleveland’s size needs not a 
few of them. Their terms are for six 
years; they are elected by the people 
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so that a number of them have to be 
chosen at elections at which are also 
selected many other officials from 
Presidents to Sheriffs. Their very 
names are unknown to most of the 
citizens who vote for or against them. 
That the parties as such have little 
or nothing to do with their choice in- 
creases the chances of the curiously 
unfit. A political party to some ex- 
tent must answer for its nominees. No 
one but himself may be responsible for 
a Cleveland aspirant to the bench. It 
is nobody’s business to do any prelimi- 
nary picking and choosing among those 
who would like the dignity and the 
emoluments of the position. One who 
would get on the bench or stay there 
must contrive to have himself talked 
about. It is better to be attacked than 
ignored. The Survey tells the story of 
a blacksmith who for some reason of 
his own wanted to be Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. He actu- 
ally carried Cuyahoga County, of 
which Cleveland is the major part, not 
because anybody other than himself 
wanted him but solely because, his 
name being similar to that of a well- 
known Probate judge, the voters were 
confused. 

When will the American people learn 
that they can not choose many officials? 
They can go through the form of vot- 
ing for them. The man who has a 
plurality of the ballots gets the place, 
and yet the people have not really ex- 
ercised any choice and in the majority 
of the cases have not had any. The 
fewer and the more important the posi- 
tions filled by direct election the more 
effective will be the popular control of 
government. The Survey sympathizes 
with the special objections there are to 
an elective judiciary, but it recognizes 
that in the present state of public 
opinion no other is possible in Cleve- 
land. It suggests two expedients by 
which it thinks better results may be 
secured. It would forbid anyone to 
run against a judge seeking reélection. 
The voters would say merely whether 
they wanted to keep him or preferred 
that he should get out. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be unnecessary for 
him to resort to undignified and per- 
haps demoralizing expedients to famil- 
iarize the people with his name. If 
the verdict of the ballot box is that the 
people want no more of him, the posi- 
tion until the next election will be 
filled as are other vacancies. The 
suggestion is interesting. It may work 
well provided it does not seem too 
fanciful to be adopted. Another recom- 
mendation is that while the first term 
of any particular man on the bench 
would be as now, six years, the second 
and any subsequent one would be for 
twelve. If after he had served, the 
voters wanted him still to serve it is 
argued there is no reason speedily to 
subject him to the ordeal of another 
election. 

So far as it is possible for an out- 
sider to judge the numerous recom- 
mendations of the Survey as to changes 
in the details of the organ‘zation and 
conduct of the police, the prosecutor’s 
office and the courts are sensible. If 
they shall be adopted the administra- 
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tion of criminal justice in Cleveland 
will be far more efficient than it has 
been. That is well worth striving for, 
and one may wish that every city in 
the country shall be subjected to a 
survey such as that Cleveland has 
undergone. 

But even so, would the root of the 
trouble be reached? Suppose that we 
put our municipal houses in order, 
that all shortcomings correctible by 
changes in the administrative machin- 
ery are removed, will our criminal 
laws be enforced as well as they are 
in most civilized lands? 

For example, do we really want 
fewer murders? Forty years or so ago 
Andrew D. White quoted to me what 
he said was an observation made de- 
cades earlier by Justice Grier of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
the effect that the only form of taking 
human life to which the American 
people has any serious objection is the 
taking of it by due process of law. 
Under the jury system we can not con- 
vict anyone of an offense which any 
large portion of the community does 
not regard as censurable. We are 
consequently unable to punish capitally 
or usually in any other way anyone who, 
turning himself into policeman, prose- 
cutor, jury, judge, and executioner, all 
in one, kills another because he believes 
or says he believes that such other is 
an adulterer, a seducer, a slanderer, a 
strike breaker, or, if a negro, is impu- 
dent and self-assertive. No one of us 
would dream of imposing the death 
penalty for any such offense, but a 
considerable number of us are inclined 
to make a hero of any one who, with- 
out warrant of law, inflicts it for any 
of them. 

It must not be forgotten that lax 
administration of criminal law does 
not necessarily mean that fewer people 
are punished. More of them may be. 
If Cleveland’s murder ratio is to that 
of London as sixty to one, then if only 
one murderer in every twenty is con- 
victed in the Ohio city, the number of 
convictions will be three times as great 
as the theoretic maximum in the Eng- 
lish capital, and yet, because with us 
nineteen out of twenty escape, the pen- 
alties inflicted on the one are to all prac- 
tical purposes destitute of deterrent 
effect. 

What shall we do about it? Trial 
by jury in criminal cases neither can 
be abolished nor should be. In a sound 
state of public opinion such a method 
of trial is not a serious obstacle to a 
firm and certain enforcement of the 
law. In England it has not been 
found so. 

Somehow or other we must con- 
vince the great mass of people from 
who. our jurors come that we cannot 
affora to trifle with the law and in the 
meanwhile we must get out of the way 
every unnecessary mechanical obstruc- 
tion to the doing of justice. To that 
end it behooves many another commu- 
nity to study its criminal procedure in 
action with the thoroughness with 
which Cleveland has taken the trouble 
to investigate its. 

JOHN C. ROSE, 
U. S. Distrizt Judge, Maryland 
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The Literary Legacy of 
Seneca 


SENECA, THE PHILOSOPHER, AND HIs 
Mopern MEssaGE. By Richard Mott 
Gummere. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 


AUGHT by sad experience, the 
harried champions of classical 
studies have come to realize that rhap- 
sodic discourses in esoteric circles and 
dogmatic assertion have failed to per- 
suade a more or less indifferent public 
that ancient literature, philosophy, and 
statecraft have still many things of 
moment to say to ears willing to listen. 
Both in this country and in England 
there is a refreshing tendency now- 
adays among classical scholars to mar- 
shal the evidence for their case in a 
concrete and popular form. So Mr. 
Gummere’s book is the first of a series 
of little volumes which, under the chal- 
lenging caption, “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome,” is designed by the editors, 
Professor Hadzsits of Pennsylvania 
and Professor Robinson of Johns Hop- 
kins, to demonstrate to a wide circle 
of readers how our modern world 
thinks its thoughts after antiquity. 

It is to be hoped that succeeding 
volumes will find as happy a combina- 
tion of subject and author as the initial 
number has found. Mr. Gummere has 
lived with Seneca for many years. He 
is the translator of the “Epistulae 
Morales” for the Loeb Series, and has 
published scholarly articles dealing 
with Seneca’s influence on modern lit- 
erature. Small wonder, therefore, that 
this latest work of Mr. Gummere’s pen 
is the readable exposition of profes- 
sional enthusiasm which books of this 
type should ideally reveal. 

For Seneca’s fame as a man, it is 
unfortunate that we are so copiously 
informed by the Roman historians— 
Seneca’s apologists say misinformed— 
as to the external events of his career. 
Mr. Gummere follows at any rate a 
comfortable path in electing to empha- 
size primarily “how much of value 
Seneca contributes to the spirit and 
the intellect.” In the biographical 
chapter with which the book begins, 
the author is fairly gentle in his treat- 
ment of Seneca as “one who made a 
brave attempt to join a theory of life 
with a practice of life.” However, no 
uncompromising rehabilitation is es- 
sayed. The admission is made that 
there is no evidence to show that 
Seneca even protested against the mur- 
der of Agrippina; nor does Mr. Gum- 
mere shrink from applying the truthful 
epithet “cringing” to the “Consolatio 
ad Polybium,” that publication trop 
fameuse, as Waltz has described it in 
his “Vie de Sénéque.” 

The tale of what Seneca has meant 
to men through the ages begins with 
the first century of our era, when the 
youthful literary secessionists of 
Rome, to the unfeigned sorrow of the 
excellent don, Quintilian, were all try- 
ing to write as Seneca did. The story 
does not end until the names of Dr. 
Osler, Maeterlinck, and Eucken are 
cited. Now and then Mr. Gummere 
bluffly states controversial matters as 
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facts. There are those who would wish 
tc temper his assertion that “we know 
that in Corsica he composed the trage- 
dies;” even though Waltz assigns the 
treatises ‘On Providence” and “On the 
Steadfastness of the Sage” to the 
period of exile, there have been many 
critics who have held different views. 
On page 97, referring to Petrarch’s 
devotion to Seneca, Mr. Gummere 
writes: ‘Seneca comes second only to 
Virgil in the number of quotations.” 
This is not true of all of Petrarch’s 
works, but of the marginal notes on 
his famous copy of Virgil, now pre- 
served at Milan. On page 98 there is 
a. sentence that will lead the unwary 
reader to conclude that the works of 
Cicero became known to Petrarch only 
in his forty-first year! 

The reader of humane tastes will 
enjoy Mr. Gummere’s book. Perhaps 
he will even be moved by the author’s 
enthusiasm to join in a Senecan revival 
which will render anachronistic the 
late Barrett Wendell’s' dampening 
utterance: “Except for students of 
history and philosophy, his (i. e. 
Seneca’s) volumes grow respectably 
dusty.” DUANE REED STUART 


Stanley Hall Confronts 
Old Age 


SENESCENCE. By G. Stanley Hall. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


RESIDENT STANLEY HALL gal- 

lantly confronts old age and its 
mortuary thoughts with intense self- 
consciousness and unabated zest for 
life. In defiance of the atrophizing 
aecuracies of carping Latinists, ‘his 
motto is still “Impavi progrediamur,” 
shouted with bravura. 

‘On retiring from the presidency of 
Clark University, he undertook a thor- 
ough cleaning of house and desk, in- 
terestingly described in a paper repro- 
duced from the Atlantic Monthly, and 
then sat down to peruse a “voracious 
literature” on senility and write a big 
book on “Senescence and Senectitude.” 
As he dates incipient senescence from 
the fortieth year, this threatened to 
become a receptacle for everything, 
from cancer to Carnegie pensions, that 
did not find a place in “Adolescence.” 
Like Goethe answering the printer’s 
call for more copy for “Wilhelm 
Meister,” he has emptied every drawer 
and pigeon-hole. There is little that 
cannot be brought in by such transi- 
tions as “we resume our historical 
notes with Luigi Cornaro” or “I also 
append the following quotations.” And 
President Hall’s endeavor apparently 
was to omit nothing that he had tran- 
scribed in his notebooks, or that his 
students and secretaries had collected 
of the observations of poets, moralists, 


New 


satirists, physicians, scientists, and 
pseudo-scientists about our declining 
years. 


A captious or absolute criticism 
could discover here the old foibles of 
incoherent omniscience, the old mal- 
apropian exuberance of pseudo-scien- 
tific verbiage, the still persistent sex- 
obsession, and the inevitable misprints, 
misquotations, and misapplications of 
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classical allusions and tags. These 
are perhaps somewhat toned down, 
like the Gorgian figures in Isocrates, 
by a slackened pulse, or it may be by 
what the author might style a critica! 
phobia. Yet there is nothing even in 
adolescence better than the “monks of 
Mount Ethos” (sic bis), and the old 
men of Aristotle who “go according to 
the precept of bias.” But why be ab- 
solute? 

Much of the book is quite readable, 
and a clever journalist with more 
space than the column at my disposal 
could find suggestion and matter here 
for more than one entertaining review. 
Such a one might even fancy that these 
“yoracious” collections exhaust the 
subject and include all of the best that 
has been thought and said from Ju- 
venal to Arnold on “what it is to grow 
old,” from Cicero to O. W. Holmes de 
senectute. But a wider survey would 
discover as good fish as any that have 
been caught in Dr. Hall’s far-flung 
net. He has omitted, for example, the 
chorus of Euripides’ “Heracles” on 
song in old age, which Wilamowitz 
takes as the theme of a characteristic 
dithyramb, and he has overlooked the 
beautiful sonnet “Enoch” which Sir 
Henry Taylor’s autobiography quotes 
with interesting comment. His own 
conclusion that “death is the end of 
body and soul alike” gives Dr. Hall 
“a sense of profound satisfaction.” 
Yet the last words of his book are: 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
In what Pickwickian sense does he ex- 
pect the ingenuous reader to take 
them? PauL SHOREY 


Food for Feminists 


THE Lapres. By E. Barrington. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 
HIS book might be described as a 
happy excursion into the realm 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit. Beginning 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Pepys, wife of 
the diarist, and ending with Fanny 
Burney, we have what amounts to a 
series of short stories, half fiction and 
half history, in which various well- 
known ladies of the eighteenth century 
act as heroine and, in most cases, write 
their own memoirs. Stella unfolds the 
mystery of her relations with Swift; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu relates 
the extraordinary mishap which drove 
her finally from England; the fortunes 
of the famous Irish beauties, the Gun- 
nings, furnish material for another 
chapter; Maria Walpole, the lovely 
niece of the letter-writer, follows, and 
then comes Miss Burney, whose 
unhappy affair with Colonel Digby, 
hinted at in the journals, is now re- 
vealed. In each case the story itself 
is fictitious, but is mingled with actual 
incidents and told in language skilfully 
adapted to the age and the supposed 
writer. 

The interest of such a tour de force 
depends wholly on the cleverness of 
the author, and it must be said that 
Mr. Barrington has succeeded admir- 
ably both in giving an air of veracity 
to his inventions and in piquing the 
reader’s curiosity. 
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The last chapier is a scene from the 
life ‘of Elizabeth Bennet, now Mrs. 
Darcy, and the mother of two young 
daughters. The scene is at Hunsdon 
and Rosings, which Darcy has inherited 
from his aunt. The inimitable Collins 
is present, true to life, as are charac- 
ters from other novels of Miss Austin. 
The climax comes when Wickham 
saves the elder Miss Darcy from the 
machinations of a villain, and so is 
reconciled with his old patron. 
haps,” as Mr. Barrington says truly, 
“of all these women we know best that 
Elizabeth who never lived—Elizabeth 
Bennet”; and certainly her portrait 
hangs well in this gallery of historical 
persons. A pleasant book indeed. 

P.E.M. 


- Light on Industrial 
Relations 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES. Compiled by Lionel D. 
Edie. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. $2.40. 


\ oe material available in print on 

the subject of industrial rela- 
tions is unsatisfactory. The principal 
reason would seem to be that the sub- 
ject is so controversial that almost 
everything written about it is con- 
sciously or unconsciously biased. The 
subject involves the very basis of our 
present social and economic life, and 
it is very difficult either for the worker 
or for the executive to think about it 
dispassionately. 

It is particularly useful, therefore, 
to have a selection of competent mate- 
rial compiled by an authority who may 
be assumed to be reasonably free from 
prejudice. Mr. Edie has done sys- 
tematically what almost every thought- 
ful executive is doing in a haphazard 
way, namely, gathering together sig- 
nificant comments on industrial prin- 
ciples from sources essentially tem- 
porary in character, such as maga- 
zines, newspapers, pamphlets, and pub- 
lic speeches, . 

The book consists of 392 pages, and 
includes approximately 100 selections, 
grouped under various headings, such 
as “The Psychological Basis of Indus- 
trial Relations,” “Executive Manage- 
ment and the Mind of the Worker,” 
“Labor Traits and Crowd Behavior,” 
“The Basis of Employee Representa- 
tion,” “Factors in Industrial Educa- 
tion,” “Fatigue Control and Industrial 
Efficiency.” 

The book also contains a careful 
bibliography, covering twelve pages, 
subdivided to correspond with the 
chapter headings of the book. A com- 
pilation of this kind is in its nature 
rather hard to read, and yet perhaps 
executives and others interested in the 
future of industry can study a book 
like this with more profit than they 
would be likely to derive from a more 
pretentious volume the product of a 
single author. The answer to the in- 
dustrial problem will not be evolved 
by a single mind, but is certain to be 
the product of group thinking over 4 
period. G. E. 
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_ Cantilever Dealers 


Cut this out for reference 
* Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
‘ Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1lth Ave. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
soston—Jordan Marsh Co. 


Ca 
Charleston—J. F. Con 
rcs | 3 E Sfmont - 1 (Room 208) 
. Randolph m 
Chicago— } 1059 Leland (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave, 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denton—W. B. McClurkan & Co. 
Denver—224 Foster i 


Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co.. 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fairmont—J. M. Hartley & Son Co. 
Fitchburz—W. C. Goodwin. 342 Main St. 
Galveston—-Clark W. Thompson Co. 

Y Harrisbura 36 No. 3rd St. 


ratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. §. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Indianapolis—L, S. Ayres & Co. 
thaca—Rothschild Bros. 
acksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jamestown—J. E. A. Li. Johnson 
ersey City—Bennett’s. 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
<ansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
pancoster, Fa.——srey's, 3 E. King St. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—-505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
acon—The Dannenberg Co. 
di Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
his—Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (2d floor) 
eridian—Winner, Klein &_ Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
i lis—25 Eighth St. South 
_ Missoula—Missoula Mere. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
ontgomer y—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons. 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Castle, Pa. —229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2d floor) 
oul ae ss a a ~~ 
ewport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 22 names St. 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Rrownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw_ Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Ottumwa—Truefit Company 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
































Portland. Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 











Rochester—148 East Ave. 

kford—D, J. Stewart & Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg.’ opp. P. 0. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—-Smith’s Bootery 











e! 
ps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Trenton—H. M. Yuorhees eee 


Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Wilkinsburg—aAnderson’s, 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 305 other cities 
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eMan~your first pair 


of Cantilever Shoes will bring back 
the old time spring to your step 
and give your, feet anew lease on life 


Comfortable feet never in- 
terrupt a busy mind. Active 
men who need their heads 
to think with and their feet 
to walk on, are quick to ap- 
preciate the comfort of Can- 
tilever Shoes. 

Cantilever Shoes are made 
with consideration for the 
necessary functions of your feet as well as for their 
natural shape. They have flexible arches, like the 
arches of your feet, that permit the foot muscles to 
exercise and grow stronger. 

Some men do not realize that the feet should be free to 
exercise just like the arms and legs. Feet that are held rigid 
in ordinary shoes are losing their muscular strength. Weak 
foot muscles cause weak feet. The weakened muscles are not 
able to hold the 26 small bones of each foot in their proper 
arched positions. The Cantilever Shoe has a snug-fitting 
shank which supports the arch naturally and without appliances. 
It gives your foot muscles freedom to exercise. 

Cantilever Shoes have a natural sole line that gives the toes 
plenty of room. The heels are slightly higher on the inside to 
help the feet assume a straightforward position. This distrib- 
utes the body weight more evenly over the foot and takes the 
strain off the inner arch. In Cantilevers you will 
walk with ease and snap. Your circulation will 
be better, your health will be benefited and you 


will feel your feet speed up. 

You will like the looks of Cantilevers. They 
are made of fine leathers on good lines, and are 
reasonably priced. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold in practically every 
city. If no dealer listed at the left is near you, 
write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
18 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Water Colors and 
Miniatures 


To Philadelphia Water Color Club 
and the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters have opened a 
joint exhibition in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. The juxtapo- 
sition of miniature and water color 
has its justification in the medium 
which they have in common. But it 
also brings out the difference in the 
artist’s use of that medium. The con- 
trast is so striking as to leave the im- 
pression on one’s mind that the art of 
the miniature painter belongs to an- 
other sphere and another time than 
that of the water colorist. The latter’s 
art, as it reveals itself in these exhib- 
its, is a living thing, capable of growth 
and decay and rejuvenation, and mani- 
festing the various phases of its vital- 
ity in youthful daring and love of pa- 
rade, in manly vigor, in aged dignity 
or dullness. But the art of the minia- 
ture, to judge from the samples here 
on view, does not seem to possess an 
inherent capacity for change. It is 
like a dead beauty of over a hundred 
years ago, who by some magic of the 
embalmer has retained all the fresh- 
ness and bloom of her antique youth. 
Is it the diminutive size which made it 
unsusceptible to the changes in art, and 
indifferent to the theories by which 
they are guided? Or is its immunity 
from change due, indeed, to its being 
an antiquity, brought into vogue again 
by a whim of fashion, which is some- 
thing different from being revived? 

The perplexity of the modern artist 
is due to his conviction that art must 
not be representative but expressive, 
that the painter should not be a copyist 
of nature but an interpreter of life. 
The perfection of photography is to 
blame for disturbing his peace of mind. 
If the camera can do the trick, the art- 
ist cannot be satisfied with being pure- 
ly imitative. So art has become a tru- 
ant from Nature’s school, and, freed 
from the old discipline, is turning from 
one new theory to another in search 
of a better master. The Expression- 
ists, the Fauvists, the Futurists, the 
Cubists, are all represented in the wa- 
ter color exhibition, but the miniatur- 
ist, apparently careless of the photog- 
rapher’s rivalry, remains equally 
indifferent to the lure of new the- 
ories. He goes on copying nature, and 
the portraits of Mrs. Richard F. May- 
nard by Wm. J. Whittemore, of Mrs. 
John W. Warburton by Stella Lewis 
Marks, of Miss Browning by Maria J. 
Strean, and of Mrs. Hasselbriis by her 
husband must convince every visitor 
that Nature has not ceased to be an in- 
spiring model. There are, indeed, por- 
traits in this collection of miniatures 
that are no better than colored photo- 
graphs, but these four, with several of 
lesser excellence, are pure works of 
art in being not mere copies but beau- 
tifut illusions of life, and not the worse 
for not having to serve as demonstra- 
tions of a theory. 

The other exhibition is full of these. 
They give it life and variety, exciting 
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curiosity, surprise, and sometimes ad- 
miration. What mars one’s enjoyment 
of so many of these works is the all 
too obvious intention to paint in a novel 
and sensational way. Claude Monet is 
credited with having said in his youth 
that he would like to paint as a bird 
sings. To gain such mastery of his 
technique that all consciousness of 
effort is eliminated from his handling 
of the brush, and painting becomes a 
mode of lyrical self-expression compar- 
able in spontaneity to the nightingale’s 
song, is a consummation of art devout- 
ly to be wished by every painter. But 
these modern expressionists are too 
much concerned with doing it strikingly 
to be spontaneous. The landscapes of 
George Harding, Gifford Beal, W. A. 
Hofstetter, and Alfred Hayward shout 
their colors at you from the wall. One 
cannot deny these painters talent, least 
of all Harding, who proves himself a 
powerful artist in his lithographs 
(Nos. 192-5, 197), but one feels tempt- 
ed to remind them of Goethe’s word, 
“Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille.” 
These pictures are experiments in color 
schemes, and art in the experimental 
stage should conceal itself in the stu- 
dio. 

The modern tendency, of course, is 
to deny the value of studiously acquired 
technique. The ancients were wrong 
with their “Ars longa, vita brevis.” 
Art to these moderns is not something 
transcending life which can scarcely 
be attained in its fullness by a lifetime 
of constant endeavor, it is in the child’s 
vision of reality as it is in the song of 
the skylark soaring to its first flight. 
Mr. Beal does not paint trees, he paints, 
it would seem, the idea of tree-growth, 
divesting the individual stem of all 
its accidental characteristics until it 
becomes an abstract so simple of shape 
that a child might have drawn it. And 
indeed, to paint as a child sees is, ac- 
cording to the new theory, to render 
to art its pristine purity and health. 

But the average child cannot paint 
what it sees, and the artist, in trying 
tc do what the child would do if it 
could, is guilty of an effort that robs 
his performance of that very sponta- 
neity which his theory claims to be 
essential to art. If the work of the 
older schools, and of the modern minia- 
turists, offends, perhaps, by too obvi- 
ous a demonstration of skill, the work 
of our latest school offends by being 
too obvious a demonstration of a the- 
sis. Clagget Wilson (Nos. 145-156), 
whose water colors remind one of Ma- 
tisse; the cubists Blanche Lazzell, Edith 
L. Wilkinson, and Helen Leyffert; and 
John Marin, who delights in painting 
puzzles, are dialecticians of the studio 
condensing the argument for their 
theory and its illustration into one. 

But theories can never supersede 
Nature in the training of Art. They 
may be helpful as servants, they are 
dangerous as masters. The case of 
Miss Lazzell is significant. Cubism 
started from the assumption that 
strength is beauty (which is debata- 
ble), and that a straight line is stronger 
than a curved line (which it is not), 
and inferred from these premises that 
a painting exclusively composed of 
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straight lines is stronger and conse- 
quently more beautiful than a painting 
in curved lines. The device has been 
effectively used by some English paint- 
ers to satirize militarism, which uses 
man as a machine. But Miss Lazzell, 
instead of applying the theory within 
such necessary limitations, has become 
its slave and discovers at its bidding 
straight-lined strength in so delicate a 
beauty as that of summer roses! 

It is a pleasure to turn from talent 
thus misapplied to saner art. The 
mountain scenes of Birger Sandzen be- 
long to the best work in this exhibition. 
This is art beyond the experimental 
stage, the work of a man who is master 
of his material. The artist’s technique 
is adapted to his subject; his strong, 
almost crude touch seemed to have 
hammered those rocks into shape. One 
wonders why the painter preferred 
water color to oil and how he gave to 
the material he used the effect of the 
other. Mr. Wilmot Emerton Heitland 
has a fine collection of water colors in 
this same room. They are outshone 
by the colorful compositions of Mr. 
Sandzen, but they are specimens of a 
more refined, a more self-possessed art. 
The scene among the coal docks on the 
East River is the one which shows his 
remarkable talent at its best. Paul L. 
Gill has sent only jottings from a note- 
book, short color notes from Switzer- 
land and Paris. Such rapid sketches 
can reveal the salient traits of an art- 
ist’s originality, and Mr. Gill’s are 
worth studying on that account. Joseph 
Pennell is represented by a series of 
beautiful water color sketches done 
last spring during a fortnight’s visit 
in Washington. Those of Paul Gill 
are interesting documents which the 
art historian may one day value. Mr. 
Pennell’s, for all their simplicity, are 
finished works of art which will be 
prized by the collector. Ernest D. 
Roth’s masterly drawings of Spanish 
cities, the snow landscapes of Wilmer 
S. Richter, two river scenes by Felicie 
Waldo Howell, Gouaches by Catharine 
Wharton Morris, a pastel of Nantucket 
moors by Philip R. Whitney, a water 
color called “The Blue Tree” by John 
Goss, Tony Nell’s “Congregation,” the 
street scenes by Ray Kinsman Waters, 
Margaret W. Mellor’s delightful flower 
studies, and the two oil paintings by 
Ethel Franklin Betts Bains are among 
the pictures that one remembers best 
as giving distinction to this exhibition. 

A collection of illustrative and 
graphic art is included with the ex- 
hibits, among others fine etchings by 
Herbert Raine, Joseph Pennell, Gene 
Paul, Clifford Addams, masterly por- 
traits by Philip L. Hale in pencil, 
crayon and silver point, clever carica- 
tures of William Tilden and Joseph 
Pennell by Wincie King, and a re- 
markable series of twenty illustra- 
tions to Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare” by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliott. The group of etchings by H. 
Devitt Welsh deserves especial men- 
tion. As a craftsman he is the infe- 
rior of Joseph Pennell and Herbert 
Raine. But Mr. Welsh has imagina- 
tion and a talent for satire which lend 
a haunting interest to some of his 
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compositions. A man and a woman, 
embodiments of wretchedness, in de- 
spair rather than in prayer before a 
roadside crucifix; a lowering sky over- 
head, unrelieved by the promise of the 
rainbow. “Faith” the artist has called 
this scene, with an unmistakable im- 
plication of sarcasm. “The Caravan” 
is the title of another etching. The 
caravan is hardly visible, so small and 
crushed this handful of humanity looks 
under the gigantic rock that darkly 
beetles over them like fate itself. “The 
Living Dead Man” is the face of a 
hardened egoist; Ralph Nickleby must 
have looked like that. In “Adam and 
Eve” the story of man’s fall is treated 
as a burlesque, with the stork a wit- 
ness to Eve’s transgression. Mr. Welsh 
is obviously no believer in art for art’s 
sake. His work is unique in this exhi- 
bition in that it does not mean to give 
an illusion of reality, but a criticism 
of life. Art is not inevitably degraded 
by being made the medium of the 
moralist; it all depends on whether the 
moral indignation burns in the artist 
with so fierce a flame that its expres- 
sion is set aglow with beauty. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Brief Book Notes 


Shakespeare’s “The Winter’s Tale” 
(Dutton) has been published in a 
handsome holiday edition, illustrated 
in color by Maxwell Armfield. There 
are a number of pages, at the end, of 
“jllustrator’s notes” explaining that 
the method of illustration was worked 
out by the artist and his wife during 
ten or twelve years. The pictures 
crystallize “the continuous rhythmic 
structure of the play.” It is to be 
feared that they do. They look like 
the work of an able artist who has 
been marred by a theory. Nothing in 
the theory is simple; it is a compli- 
cated maze of symbolism. Had the 
dramatist been so laborious and me- 
chanical his work would never have 
survived for a modern illustrator to 
experiment upon. 


A curious fairy-tale, by Montague 
R. James, is “The Five Jars” (Long- 
mans). Mr. James is the author of 
some of the best ghost stories of the 
past twenty years: “Ghost Stories of 
an Antiquary” and two other volumes. 
He was formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, and is Provost of Eton. 


The novels of Jane Austen are pub- 
lished in a charming six-volume edition 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. Included are 
“Pride and Prejudice,” “Northanger 
Abbey,” “Emma,” “Persuasion,” “Sense 
and Sensibility,” and “Mansfield Park.” 
The illustrations are by Charles E. 
Brock and they are in color. Mr. Brock 
is the perfect illustrator for novels of 
this period, but whether his work is 
improved in color, over black and 
white, is questionable. 


The lover of beautiful furniture 
should see Charles Over Cornelius’s 
“Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan 
Phyfe (Doubleday), with the draw- 
ings by Stanley J. Rowland of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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ou have never se 
a pen lke this 


Indestructible all- 
metal barrel holds 
more mk: Engraved 
hke a watch case. 









A pen that does not need filling so 
often, that writes smoothly as if on 
glass, that is engine-turned or chased, 
like your watch case, in beautiful 
designs —this is the new WAHL 
FOUNTAIN PEN. It is the first 
real advance in fountain pen con- 
struction since the self-filling idea. 
Made by the makers of Eversharp. 























The all-metal barrel means all metal 
—solid metal—from cap to the big, 
sturdy, hand-hammered gold point. 
The cap fits closer than the piston in 

a Liberty motor; this prevents leak- 
ing and adds long life to the pen. You 
cannot crack the cap or the barrel, 
or strain the threads any more than 
you can make the iridium-tipped 
point balk or sputter at your hardest 
writing need. 


WAHL PEN is a distinct improve- 
ment, just as EVERSHARP stands 
at the head of its class for smooth, 
dependable writing. Priced as low 

as $4. If you have an EVERSHARP, 
match it with a WAHL PEN of the 
same design. Both demonstrated by 
dealers everywhere. 


WAHL PEN 


Made in U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, CuHicaco 


Canadian Factory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrtp., Toronto 











How to Select 
Sate Bonds” 


A coupon is appended below for the conve: 
nience of every interested investor in sending 
for our booklet, ‘How To Select Safe Bonds.” It tells how 
you can make your investments pay an attractive yield 
(ranging as high as 7%) with absolute safety. 


COUPON BRINGS YOUR COPY 


In every banking circle the name of Geoupe M. Forman 
Company has always been associated with sound 

investments. This house has been in business for 37 years 

without loss toa — Mail coupon for your copy of 

this interesting 

GEORGE M. "FORMAN & COMPANY 

Dept. 811, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSESETEERSEEESSSSESeeees 

George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 811 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me at once your booklet, “How 

To Select Safe Bonds.” 


Name 





Address 


FREE BOOKS 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


Endowed for that purpose, this So- 
ciety offers to send you, without 
cost or obligation other than 5 cents 
EACH for mailing, the following 
works of Swedenborg: 

Heaven and Hell - - = 632 pages 
Divine Providence- - - 629 pages 
The Four Doctrines - - 635 pages 
Divine Love and Wisdom 618 pages 


Each book is printed in large type on good paper, 
and is substantially bound in stiff paper cover. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 312, 16 East 41st Street, New York 




















Are YOU Old at 40? 


If so, why? Get quick 
FREE BOOK about the 
prostate gland which may 
cause sciatica, backache, 
interrupted sleep, de- 
pressed and other often 
serious conditions. It tells 
of a new drugless home 
treatment that corrects |> 
these conditions. Address 


Electro Thermal Co., 2515 Main St. Steubenville, Ohio 
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Better Business Systems 


KARDEX 


TONAWANDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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The Independent invites in- 
quiries pertaining to travel 
for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


140 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. | 
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The Music Season Opens 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


S time rolls on the opening of the 

music season in the United States, 
and more particularly in New York, 
means less and more than twenty 
years ago. Then, to the general 
lover of the art divine, the season did 
not open till our chief opera house had 
had its great first night. But now the 
Metropolitan, despite its importance, is 
only one of many factors in the art 


life of this huge and growing city. 


The opera season still compels atten- 
tion, to be sure. For does not each 
performance at the Metropolitan cost 
around about ten thousand dollars? 
But, for the present, it has lost its old 
significance. For it has not kept pace 
with the progress of the modern music 
drama; and it has rivals in the more 
living concert halls. 

The Metropolitan, again, is unap- 
proachable to most who would delight 
in hearing opera well sung. Subscrib- 
ers fill most seats in that vast house, 
while the great public, which of course 
does not subscribe, pays more than 
seems desirable for the bare privilege 
of standing up through the perform- 
ances of a now rather hackneyed 
repertory. 

Its reopening had the usual social 
brilliancy. The boxes and the orches- 
tra were filled in the accustomed fash- 
ion. But it was noticed that less 
interest was shown in the proceedings 
on the stage than in former years. 
And there was nothing new at all to 
warrant excitement in the first work 
performed, or in the familiar cast 
announced for “Tosca,” including 
Jeritza, Martinelli and Scotti. Mme. 
Jeritza again treated her admirers 
(largely German) to her rendering of 
the favorite “Vissi d’arte” aria. But the 
honors of the evening went to that true 
artist, Mr: Scotti, who, with a well- 
worn voice and little but intelligence, 
technical mastership and his stage 
presence to assist him, still manages 
to make his Scarpia wonderful. 


Nor did the return of the most ad- 


mirable interpreter of Russian music- 
drama ever seen here—Chaliapin—at 
a later performance draw the expected 
throng to that grim masterpiece, the 
“Boris Godunov” of Moussorgsky. The 
real hit of the first week of “grand” 
opera at the Metropolitan was scored 
by Edward Jchnson, the young Ameri- 
can tenor (lately of Chicago), and by 
Lucrezia Bori, in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” 

Little of moment has been promised 
us at the Metropolitan during the cur- 
rent “stagione” (the word preferred 
at our Teutonized-Italianized opera 
house to our plain English “season’’) 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. Two novelties, 
for which few of us were yearning, 
the “Anima Allegra” of a little-known 
Italian, named Vittadini, and the 
“Mona Lisa” of the German neo- 
Wagnerian, Max Schillings, are to be 
the only novelties. Scores of more 
important works might have been 


chosen from the French, Russian and 


““L’Africaine” (a 


Italian repertories. The revivals will 
include, besides “Der Rosen Kavalier,” 
Gounod’s too saccharine “Roméo et 
Juliette,” Rossini’s antiquated ‘“Gu- 
glielmo Tell,” Massenet’s “Thais,” 
“Tannhauser,” and Meyerbeer’s 
characteristically 
French opera, which will be sung in 
Italian—by way, presumably, of prov- 
ing the loyalty of the Metropolitan 
management to its theory as to the 
propriety of presenting all works “in 
the original language”). The list, it 
must be owned, is not impressive. All 
German works in the repertory will be 
sung in German; and, to emphasize 
the un-American tendencies of the 
house, Germany and Austria were 
scoured this year to find Teutonic 
singers, of whom seven or eight have 


been added to the company. I wonder 


whether Mr. Gatti-Casazza or his lieu- 
tenants.scoured America in search of 
singers. No opera by an American 
will be produced or revived by the 
management. 


More vital, if less hectic, than the 
promises and activities of our large 
opera house are those of the concert 
managements. The New York Sym- 
phony Society, under Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch (who will later be aided and re- 
placed by Mr. Albert Coates and a new 
German conductor) ; the Philharmonic 
Society (with a new and alert business 
manager, Mr. Arthur Judson, and 
Messrs. Stransky, Mengelberg, and 
Hadley as conductors), and the newly 
organized City Symphony Orchestra, 
with Mr. Dirk Foch as its leader, have 
entered the field and will doubtless 
give good accounts of themselves. 
Among the novelties thus far pre- 
sented by Mr. Damrosch, two works 
deserve special mention—the late 
Camille Saint-Saéns’s humorous “Ani- 
mal” suite, including, besides a num- 
ber of unserious imitative jokes, the 
beautiful “Swan” episode, long used 
by Mme. Pavlowa as the inspiration 
for the most exquisite of her dances, 
and the “Midsommervaka” of a Swed- 
ish composer, Hugo Alfvén, a delight- 
ful rhapsody, in the pastoral mode, 
fresh, well knit, vivid, and effective. 
Soloists of unusual quality have added 
to the impressiveness of the New York 
Symphony concerts. Among them may 
be mentioned the amazing Calvé, who 
did marvels with her Spanish songs; 
the distinguished pianist, Cortot, in 
his usual form, and two singers, Elsa 
Stralia, the Australian soprano, from 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and 
Queen’s Hall in London, and Richard 
Crooks, an American tenor from a 
church in Fifth avenue. 

Mme. Stralia and Mr. Crooks ap- 
peared, respectively, as Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried, in a long selection from 
the third act of the second part of the 
“Ring” drama. Mr. Damrosch has 
been criticized, rather foolishly, for 
giving music-drama in the concert 
room, and the singers have been, even 
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more foolishly, rebuked for appearing 
in “Siegfried” in their afternoon and 
evening dress. One would suppose 
that, for long years, Wagner had not 
been presented here on the concert 
stage, and that, despite the presence 
of the orchestra on the platform, Mme. 
Stralia and Mr. Crooks should have 
appeared in opera costume. This, by 
the way. What most concerned the 
vast audiences which enjoyed the 
“Siegfried” excerpts were the sensa- 
tional purity, power, brilliancy, and 
sureness of Mme. Stralia’s voice. 
Trained in the best Italian school, it 
never for a moment faltered. It domi- 
nated the rather tempestuous orches- 
tra and rang out clearly to all parts of 
Carnegie Hall. 

Though the Australian singer 
(whom Mr. Coates has credited with 
“the greatest voice in England’) had 
been heard twice with the New York 
Symphony last spring, her reappear- 
ance as the exponent of Briinnhilde was 
a revelation in these days of wobbly 
tones and near-sopranos. Mr. Crooks, 
with a somewhat uncertain but expres- 
sive tenor, did very well with the 
music of Siegfried. Mme. Stralia 
should be an invaluable addition to 
the few interpreters of oratorio in this 
country. 


So far the Philharmonic Orchestra 
has confined itself to examples of the 
works of composers who are household 
words here. Ere long no doubt it will 
refresh its repertory. Part of the 
Philharmonic concerts are to be given 
this year at the Metropolitan. At the 
first of its Metropolitan functions 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Debussy’s Prelude to “The Afternoon 
of a Faun,” Tschaikowsky’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” Fantasia, the “Dance 
of the Seven Veils” from “Salome,” 
and the popular Bach-Abert “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue” gave pleasure to 
some thousands. Mr. Stransky, who 
conducted, made more of the symphony 
and the “Francesca” music than he did 
of the more delicate and mysterious, 
but expressive Debussy Prelude. 

American composers of talent are 
promised encouragement in future at 
a special series of concerts under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society. 

The new City Symphony Orchestra 
will begin its task, at Carnegie Hall, 
after this article is written. It an- 
nounces plans which will be both am- 
bitious and popular, notably a series 
of Sunday concerts at the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Singers and _ instrumentalists of 
genuine merit have indulged in the, 
to them, sometimes costly joy of giving 
recitals, without number, since the 
season opened. Among them I recall 
more especially the song recitals of 
Louis Graveure (a delight); Isa Kre- 
mer and Miss Eva Gauthier; the piano 
recitals .of Gabrilovitch ‘and John 
Powell, and a violin recital by Erna 
Rubinstein. The most interesting re- 
cital of the season will come with the 
reappearance in New York of Pad- 
erewski, who, since the upheavals in 
Poland deprived us of his art, has not 
been heard here. 
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Drama 


Satire from Czecho- 


Slovakia 


THe Wortp WE Live In (The Insect 
Comedy). By Josef and Karel Capek. 
Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theatre. 

R. U. R. By Karel Capek. The Theatre 
Guild: Frazee Theatre. 


HESE two importations from 

Prague have been praised as “nov- 
elties” and as something quite new in 
the field of dramatic satire. The hard- 
ened playgoer in New York has been 
taught by bitter experience to mistrust 
anything that is offered as a “novelty.” 
He knows that under the guise of 
“novelty” he is bound to meet the old- 
est and most hackneyed of theatrical 
tricks. He had read, for instance, that 
these Capek brothers had been inspired 
by a careful reading of the great Fabre 
to write a play in which the characters 
were butterflies, beetles, ants, snails, 
and moths. To expose the foibles and 
the stupidities of our more or less 
human race by dramatizing birds, 
beasts, and insects is of course one of 
the most ancient of devices. Why drag 
in Fabre, when one may mention 
Aesop, Chaucer, La Fontaine? Have 
we so soon forgotten Rostand’s “Chant- 
icleer”? The substitution of insects 
for the beasts of the field or the fowls 
of the barnyard is surely not original 
enough to justify all this gabble about 
novelty. Yet the device, an ancient 
and honorable one, is none the less 
legitimate. Mere novelty of theme, 
after all, will neither make nor break 
the young playwright, though very 
often it is apt to divert him from his 
real task. Our duty, in the present 
case, was to discover the virtues of this 
“insect comedy” as theatrical enter- 
tainment. 

I was disappoined with the Ameri- 
can adaptation made by Owen Davis, 
which must more or less closely follow 
the original, not so much because of 
the thinness and superficiality of its 
satirical intention as by the failure of 
the authors to organize their theme 
with any notable dramatic efficiency. 
This failure, it seemed to me, was the 
inevitable result of a confusion of 
thought and intention. Were they aim- 
ing to expose the human traits in in- 
sects? Or were they revealing the 
entomic vices of humans? At times 
they seemed to be preaching a sermon 
on the inalienable right of each little 
insect to live its own life. Again, all 
those belated but passionate platitudes 
concernings the evils of modern war- 
fare were dragged out. To say they 
were inspired by Fabre is as silly as 
to say that the bird studies of W. H. 
Hudson inspired the late Frank Pixley 
to write his musical comedy, ‘“‘Wood- 
land.” Indeed, we would not even ob- 
ject to the fallacious entomology of 
these Czecho-Slovak playwrights had 
they provided us with amusing or acid 
satire. But their satire, as revealed 
at Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theatre, 
was of the puerile type made familiar 
to Broadway by the librettists of our 
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revues or vaudeville “material.” Yet, 
because it was mounted at the “Na- 
tional Theatre of Czecho-Slovakia at 
Prague,” it is received with all the re- 
spect and reverence that is evoked now- 
adays by anything that comes out of 
“Central Europe.” Had this piece 
been of American authorship, no pro- 
ducer on Broadway could have been 
induced to mount it, with its army of 
actors, expensive costumes, and acres 
of scenery. It would have been rele- 
gated to the little theatre movement 
or enthusiastically received as a Sun- 
day-school entertainment in the hinter- 
lands. This “insect comedy” recalls 
another finer play based upon an ento- 
mological theme. In “The Cat-Bird” 
Rupert Hughes deftly and economic- 
ally:sconstructed an “insect comedy” 
which was penetrating and fine-grained 
in its satire and possessed the addition- 
al value of never boring. But it was 
Mr. Hughes’s misfortune to be a “pop- 
ular” American author. His play had 
never been mounted in any grosses 
Schauspielhaus! Therefore, apparently 
the arbiters of our theatre could not 
give him the attention he merited. 

“R, U. R.,” the first production this 
season of the indefatigable Theatre 
Guild, is the work of Karel Capek. It 
is certainly a better bit of dramatic 
construction than “The World We Live 
In.” It has more dramatic content; 
it is more provocative of thought; it is 
arresting satire. The locale is an im- 
aginary island; the time is the future. 
Rossom’s Universal Robots are manu- 
factured human beings, creatures of 
iron physical strength, but deprived of 
spirit and soul. They are the slaves 
of our machine-made civilization ma- 
chines themselves. They are turned 
out in thousands, a new and menacing 
proletariat. {The “robots” undoubtedly 
provide an effective symbol of an in- 
creasing section of our population, sub- 
ject to the relentless discipline of a 
society dominated by machinery, a pro- 
letariat threatening to engulf by the 
mere force of numbers the finer values 
of civilization. | Mr. Capek’s symbolism 
creates this situation—the revolt of the 
robots against their creators, the ex- 
termination of the humans, and the 
sinister triumph of a soulless machine- 
made race. It is symbolism bold and 
challenging in its outline, picturesque 
and theatrical in its possibilities. But 
like most dramatic symbolism or alle- 
gory, it breaks down at the very point 
it should be carried through and driven 
home.+\Mr. Capek does not reveal the 
genius of the true satirist—the power 
of continually shocking and surprising 
the reader or the spectator, the genius 
of relentless revelation of human 
weakness and stupidity. \ The author of 
“R. U. R.” gives his point away too 
soon. And so he is forced to patch out 
his evening, first with melodrama and 
finally with pathos. y 

Specifically, it seems to me, his alle- 
gory fails in that he deprives his 
“robots” of the power of self-perpetu- 
ation, of manufacturing new robots. 
This deprivation does, it is true, preci- 
pate a “dramatic situation,” but it 
destroys the allegory. The menace of 
our new machine-made proletariat lies 
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To Our Readers: 


Aren’t you interested to keep 
in touch with what The Inde- 
pendent is doing for the catse of 
Education. 

The Independent Inter-Weekly 
for Schools, a fortnightly alter- 
nating with The Independent, is 
published during the school year 
and is used, in conjunction with 
The Independent, by many thou- 
sand students throughout the 
country as a text-book of current 
events. 

The Inter-Weekly differs from 
the parent publication in being 
more simply written and in treat- 
ing only those subjects which may 
be supposed to make a special ap- 
peal to youth. It is studied in 
the classes of schools and colleges. 
But many a person long out of 
college will find it most interest- 
ing reading. It offers to parents 
an excellent opportunity to fol- 
low the trend of modern educa- 
tion, which, more and more, is 
stressing the necessity of study- 
ing the thought of the past in 
relation to present happenings. 

Do you desire to get the younger 
members of your family interest- 
ed in the discussion of ideas? 
You cannot do better than to sub- 
scribe to The Inter-Weekly. 

To all subscribers of The In- 
dependent, The Inter-Weekly, a 
two-dollar publication, is offered 
for one dollar. 
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precisely in its sinister multiplication, 
in its gratification of the instinct, as 
Mr. Shaw has expressed it, for produc- 
ing fresh supplies of men. It may be 
objected that this is mere quibbling, 
that the spectator has no right to ask of 
the dramatist a serious sociological or 
scientific consistency; that it is his 
duty primarily, to produce an effective 
theatrical entertainment. My answer 
to this objection is that consistent 
craftsmanship, a logical working out, 
or transmutation, of all the inherent 
and potential possibilities of a theme, 
will produce more thrilling dramatic 
and theatrical effect than any division 
of intention. Give us satire, or give 
us melodrama, or give us sentiment; 
but do not try to give us satire and 
melodrama and sentiment all mixed to- 
gether. My plea is not that every play 
produced in and about Broadway 
should be a dramatic masterpiece. But 
surely we have a right to ask of our 
dramatists and playwrights the same 
average of competent :craftsmanship 
that. prevails in less honored and less 
advertised professions. A dentist does 
not give up the job of filling our teeth 
because his interest flags. Yet there 
are too many contemporary play- 


wrights, among whom the brothers 


Capek are conspicuous examples, who 
evidently believe that once they have 


5c struck upon a “good idea” for a play, 
-|the greater part of their task is done. 


The truth is that nine-tenths of it still 
remains. For true drama consists not 
in this idea, no matter how old or how 
new it may be, but in the manner, in 
the method, of its transference from 
the mind of the author to the spirit of 
the audience; in the evectiveness, to 
descend to our current colloquialism, 
of its broadcasting. The dramatist 
eannot, in short, interest his audience 
in an idea that is wrapped up and tied 
ready for the parcels post. He must 
undo his package; he must unfold his 
idea; he must exhibit, with all the arts 
of the salesman, the treasures of his 
mind, the beauties and the soundness 
of his newly-minted truths. 
ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 




















“Modern Tendencies in Sculpture,” 
by Lorado Taft (The University of 
Chicago Press, illustrated), is rather 
a swift survey of recent work than a 
criticism either of tendencies or indi- 
viduals. Not that the critical note is 
absent, but that the scope of the chap- 
ters (originally so many Scammon 
Lectures at Chicago) usually forbids 
any criticism that cuts deep. We have 
it in the case of Rodin, Saint-Gaudens, 
and Carl Bitter, otherwise we have to 
do with a text frankly and very briefly 
informative. As such it is carried off 
with spirit and competence, as was to 
be expected of its gifted sculptor- 
author. There are nearly four hun- 
dred little cuts, a real salon of modern 
sculptors. Thus it is a new and 
precious resource for the student and 
amateur, presenting material that would 
otherwise have to be sought laboriously 
in files of the art reviews. As a sort 
of grand tour of modern sculpture with- 
in a few hours, it is an eminently suc- 
cessful and useful book.. 
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Evading the Burden 
of Coal 


HE present burden of the high 
price ‘of coal, together with the 
unpromising future of the industry, 
has naturally led many investors to 
take a new interest in the possibilities 
of hydro-electric plants, which offer 
the only practical alternative to coal 
as a source of the form of power now 
everywhere in demand. It is of course 
true that the necessary initial invest- 
ment in a hydro-electro power plant is 
a good deal higher than for a steam 
plant. Yet the total of recent eco- 
nomic events, and of economic pros- 
pects, has_put the hydro-electric plant 
in a new, and perhaps a_ perma- 
nently favored, position with respect 
to power plants depending on coal. 
For the hydro-electric plant, the rel- 
atively high carrying charges on. the 
initial investment are compensated by 
relatively low operating charges, which 
are themselves subject to comparatively 
small fluctuations. With coal-generated 
power, on the other hand, the advan- 
tage of a lower initial plant cost seems 
likely—if this has not already hap- 
pened—to be wholly wiped out by 
much higher operating costs year after 
year, due to the great increase in the 
cost of coal. 
Prospects for lower prices of coal to 
make electric power are wholly un- 
promising, except with regard to power 
plants at the mines—a development 
planned for the Super-Power Zone, but 
otherwise apparently not realizable 
for a long time to come. Miners’ 
‘wages may go lower in the future, and 
thus make possible a lowering of coal 
prices so far as that element is con- 
cerned; but this gain is entirely prob- 
lematical, and the extent of it, even 
if a gain can be realized, is compara- 
tively narrow. Any gain on this item 
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is not unlikely to be offset by State 
taxation of coal and coal lands, such as 
is now taking drastic shape in Penn- 
sylvania. Other States have not yet 
followed this lead; but the possibilities 
in tax returns are so tempting that 
the coal of other States is unlikely to 
go long exempt. Further, the freight 
charges on coal, now very heavy for 
all steam electric plants at any con- 
siderable distance from the supplying 
mines, give little prospect of being re- 
duced enough to change markedly 
the cost of electric power from coal. 
Enlargement of existing hydro- 







































Tue Hypro-Exectric Encinerr and the Waterfall. The rushing stream 
has potential power to turn the wheels of industry and bring electric 
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have a vast amount of new capital to keep pace with 
public requirements. The need for dependableinvestment 
information and experienced counsel was never greater. 


The National City Company, through its offices in 50 
leading cities, offers you such information and counsel. 


Every bond listed on our current Purchase Sheet has 
received thoughtful study and is recommended as de- 
sirable in its class. 


Consult this list—we will mail a copy on request. \ 





The National City Company iii 
National City Bank Building, New York SHort Term Notes 


ACCEPTANCES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 





electric plants, as well as the building 
of new ones, is the logical response 
to the changed conditions of the coal 
supply, and herein lies a considerable 
opportunity for safe and profitable in- 
vestment. In few other fields, how- 





ever, is expert advice more necessary. 
Questions such as the wisdom and ef-. 
fectiveness of the original plant, the, 
fixed charges, the ultimate market, and | 
In many instances the effect of public | 
regulation, bear heavily on the promise | 
of the individual prospect. Sound ad-| 
vice, both technical and financial, is, 
needed by the investor as to these and 
other features. 








































The United States 
Life Insurance 
Company 
in the City of New York 
Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 

ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M. D.. President, 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
roducers, under direct contfacts with 'the 











FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES 


After more than 40 years’ experience in 
negotiating First Farm Mortgages for 
investors in almost every section, we 
regard our securities in a class by them- 
selves. Please write for Pamphlet ““W” 
and current offerings netting 6 to 7%. 
We offer sound, conservative securities 
and unexcelled service. Write for in- 
formation to-day. 










































company. ‘Address Home Office, 105 Fifth. 

DER & oO. Avenue, New York City., (°°. °°. 
PITAL & SURPLUS ———— - 

KS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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MOORE’S ‘Scar SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 140 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


H when request is on your business 
This Book FREE letterhead. Write now for your copy 
John C. Moore Corporation, 2036 Stone St., Rochester,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 


\IBVERED 















ILVERED 
TEELPEDS 


Will Not Corrode, 
Always Keep Bright 


Samples of ten different 
patterns and finish, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents, in- 
cluding a thirty-two-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 





Foreign Travel School for Girls 


January 17-June 29. 

Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Florence, 
Paris, London, Edinburgh. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruction in 
Language, Literature, Art, Music and History. 
Write for prospectus to Miss Helen Ufford, Direc- 

venue Hotel, Cor. Park Ave., and 32nd 
Street, New York City, or to Mr. L. V. Arnold, 
Secretary and —= 350 Madison Ave., Suite 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on December 1, 1 , at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Boston, 
will be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The 

Merchants National Bank. 
H. Blair-Smith, Treasurer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1922, 
END 108 


A regular quarterly dividend of 214% per cent 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on December 30, 1922, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on December 1922. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Vol. 109, No. 3830 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I, Play-As-You-Enter-Schools. 

1. What tendencies in modern education does 
the article satirize? 

2. In a serious paragraph or two write a 
statement of the author’s beliefs in regard 
to education. 

3. What makes the verse so exquisitely hu- 
morous ? 

4. Write a serious composition in which you 
express your own thoughts concerning the 
best method of giving instruction. What is 
to be considered most—pleasure, ease, value 
- mature life, interest, value in today’s 
ife? 

5. Think very clearly concerning an imaginary 
school that, in your opinion, is an ideal 
school. Write a narrative in which you tell 
of a visit to that school. In telling your 
story employ the means used in the article 
to make the story interesting, forceful, and 
worth-while. 

Il. ‘As Others See Us.’’ 

1. Tell why the title of the article is printed 
in quotation marks. 

2. Make a list of the books written by foreign- 
ers about the United States. In a single 
paragraph summarize what Miss Repplier 
says in general about such books. 

8. Write an original paragraph on the theme, 
“The elusive thing called nationality.” Do 
all in your power to make your paragraph 
interesting, and helpful in thought. 

4. One writer says Americans are “too busy to 
have business habits.” Explain exactly 
what the writer means. Write a _ short 
anecdote about some imaginary character, 
making your anecdote illustrate the thought. 

5. The same writer says Americans have “a 
certain god-like appetite for things as dis- 
tinct from thoughts.” Just what does he 
mean? Write an editorial article for your 
school paper, making the writer’s thought 
apply definitely to the pupils in your school. 

6. Read aloud the last sentence of the article. 
What danger to the United States does the 
sentence point out? 

7. Give a grammatical analysis of the sen- 
tence. 

8 Find in the article sentences that convey 
criticism of American life. Give an orig- 
inal illustration that will prove the truth or 
the falsity of the criticism. 

9. Prepare a report on the work of any one 

of the following writers named in the arti- 

cle: ‘Trollope, Dickens, Andrew’ Lang, 

Thackeray, Chesterton, Arnold Bennett, 

Longfellow, Rupert Brooke. 

“As Others See Us” is an essay. Notice 

how much the article resembles pleasant, 

wise, mildly humorous, and familiar talk. 

Write a somewhat similar essay on a sub- 

ject that will interest your fellow students. 

lll. A Page of Recent Verse. 

1. Explain the first sentence of the quotation 
from Leigh Hunt. 

2. For what qualities is the poetry of Shelley 
most praised? 

8. What lines in the poem “To Shelley’? most 
express the spirit of Shelley? 

4. Show that “The Embarcadero” has in the 
sound of its lines something of the spirit of 


the sea. 
5. Explain what is meant by ,, The classic 
“The classic 


10. 


tradition in form and dignity. 

6. Show that “Finis” illustrates 
tradition.” 

IV. Armageddon? 

1. Give a talk in which you tell of the differ- 
ences between a Sikh and some of the other 
inhabitants of India. 

2. Write an original story in which you tell of 
the experiences of a Sikh who endeavored 
to travel alone across the United States. 


In your story incorporate information about’ 


the Sikh customs. 
8. Write a poetic description of the building 
Pictured on page 297. 

4. “Imagine yourself one of those drenched 

Sikhs.” Tell your story. 

New Books and Old. Brief Book Notes. 

Read the parody of “The Children’s Hour.” 

Write an original parody of some famous 

passage in prose or in verse. Make your 

parody apply to conditions in your own 
school. 

2. Prepare a report concerning the novels of 
Jane Austen. In particular tell why people 
enjoy reading them. 

Vi. In Canada’s Far Northwest. 

1. Write two contrasting character sketches 
of imaginary men—one a Canadian work- 
man of the past; the other a 
workman of today. 


Vv. 
1. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. The Eleventh of November, Franklin K. 
Lane’s Letters. 

1. From the materials at your command de- 
scribe the idealism of Mr. Wilson. 

2. Write as full an account as you can of 
“the part played by Woodrow Wilson in 
shaping—and failing to shape—the actual 
outcome of the war and of the peace.” 

3. Explain the reason for saying “at Wash- 
ington he was stubborn against America 
when he ought to have compromised.” 

4. Explain what were the various influences 
upon which Mr. Wilson might have relied 
to compel the acceptance of his terms of 
peace. 

5. Describe the nature of the compromises 
made by Mr. Wilson for which he is blamed. 

6. Describe the situation at the time Mr. Wil- 
son announced his Fourteen Points. Ex- 
plain and summarize them. Show in what 
way the Germans found them advantageous 
to Germany. How could the Germans claim 
that “‘they were betrayed into surrender’? 
Estimate the validity of that claim. 

7. Give other instances where it was difficult 
to harmonize “impartial justice’? with “the 
— of the several peoples dealt 
with.” 

8 What are Mr. Wilson’s “other claims than 
his idealism to a large place in history’? 

9. Summarize the criticisms of Mr. Wilson 
and of his policies which seem to you valid. 

Il. On the Healing of a Sick Elephant, 
Domestic Affairs, A Correspondent 
Hands It Out Hot. 

1. State the decision of the Supreme Court in 
regard to naturalization of the Japanese 
and the basis upon which it rests. 

2. Show how we determine who may be citi- 
zens of the United States. Describe the 
process of naturalization. 

8. To prepare for the discussion of the Ship 
Subsidy Bill look up the excellent summary 
of the bill in the Independent last spring. 

4. Debate the proposition that ‘The American 
Congress could have saved the Christian 
minorities in Asia Minor.” 

5. Explain “the seniority rule” and the objec- 
tions to it. 

6. Discuss the issues and results of the elec- 
tions. 

Ill. An Intensive Study of Criminal Justice. 

1. How does this illustrate a good method of 
making a survey of a municipal problem? 

2. Are any of the conditions found in Cleve- 
land present in your community? 

8. What fundamental weaknesses in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice are pointed 
out? What remedies are discussed? 


IV. The Voice of the English Voter, The 
British Empire. 

1. What large results of the British elections 
are here indicated? 

2. From the editorial and your former study 
formulate your explanation of (a) the vic- 
tory of the Conservatives, (b) the gains of 
the Labor Party, (c) the defeat of Lloyd 
George. F 

8. Show that, in spite of victory, the party in 
power has difficulties. 

4. What is meant by the statement that the 
Labor Party becomes “the nominal opposi- 
tion in Parliament”? Explain the condi- 
tions which handicap the Labor Party. 

5. Describe the population problems of Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. Show 
how they are attempting to solve the prob- 
lem and explain the obstacles to a complete 
solution. 

V. Turkey. i 

1. Show how events in Turkey are increasing 
the spirit of nationalism in the Turks. 

2. As a background for the debates at Lau- 
sanne make a summary of the aspirations 
for Turkey that have been voiced by its 


leaders. 
8. Show how recent acts of the Angora g0v- 
ernment have affected the question of rep- 
resentation at the peace conference and the 
unity of the Allies. 
4. Write an account of the fortunes of the 
decanese since the outbreak of the 
Italian-Turkish War. 
VI. The French Army. 
1. From the material given here what argu- 
be made that France is not 


Vil. Germany. 
. Describe the recent events in Germany. 
2. Give all the proof you can that “Germany, 
i seems, does not accept her defeat.” Ex- 
plain that attitude. 














